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PREFACE 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  mainly  to  provide  a 
collection  of  poems  suitable  for  reading  in  academic 
secondary  schools  before  the  time  when  the  student 
enters  upon  the  study  of  the  prescribed  texts  for 
matriculation,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  also  find  a 
place  in  vocational  schools.  For  vocational  schools 
very  little  is  definitely  available.  Teachers  in  such 
schools  are  frequently  reduced  to  accepting  anthologies 
meant  for  students  of  a  different  type  or  collections  of 
poetry  insufficiently  comprehensive.  Although  voca¬ 
tional  students  are  not  proceeding  to  the  higher  study 
of  literature,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  poetry 
cannot  be  made  to  occupy  a  place  in  their  lives.  The 
work  bench  and  the  machine  shop,  the  sewing-room 
and  the  kitchen  are  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a  love 
of  poetry.  A  career  of  practical  activity  may  be 
immensely  enriched  and  made  more  satisfying  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  world  of  poetic  imagin¬ 
ation.  The  earlier  years  in  the  academic  high  school 
have  also  been  somewhat  neglected ;  yet  this  is  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  student’s  mental  development. 
This  is  the  period  when  young  people  are  finding 
themselves,  are  developing  those  tastes  and  attitudes 
which  are  to  be  characteristic  of  their  maturity, 
and  forming  their  ideals  of  life.  Tendencies  to  undue 
introspection  should  be  discouraged  and  the  young 
imagination  should  be  stimulated  to  dwell  on  the 
romance  and  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  glamour  of 
great  deeds. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  two  classes  of  students, 
the  editors  have  provided  a  collection  of  poetry  largely 
narrative,  but  not  excluding  that  type  of  lyric  poetry 
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which  is  direct  and  simple  in  its  appeal.  Many  of  the 
old  favourites  are  here,  familiar  perhaps  to  the  teacher, 
but  unknown  as  yet  to  most  of  the  pupils ;  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  modern  poetry  has  been  added.  It 
has  been  found  that  young  people  take  a  peculiar  de¬ 
light  in  reading  poems  in  their  own  day,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  an  acquaintance  with  such  poems  will 
induce  some  to  wander  for  themselves  in  the  rich 
gardens  of  modern  verse.  And,  since  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended  for  Canadian  students,  Canadian  poetry  has 
been  given  considerable  prominence.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  represent  in  this  collection  every  period  in 
English  literature.  A  systematic  study  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  poetry  should  be  left  for  more  advanced 
classes  and  for  students  whose  work  is  definitely 
academic.  Such  examples  as  occur  of  the  older  forms 
of  verse  have  been  included,  not  for  their  significance 
in  the  history  of  poetic  development,  but  for  their 
permanent  worth. 

The  arrangement  of  the  poems  is  roughly  chrono¬ 
logical.  That  detached  point  of  view  which  would 
make  any  classification  according  to  form  or  senti¬ 
ment  significant  is  not  the  point  of  view  which  at  this 
stage  in  the  student’s  development  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  To  provide  variety  in  reading  material  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  editors  rather  than  to  exemplify 
various  schools  of  poetry  or  various  forms  of  verse. 
Some  of  the  poems  are  picturesque  and  stirring,  some 
are  quieter  in  tone,  some  are  humorous,  some  are 
pathetic;  and  the  teacher  should  feel  at  liberty  to  deal 
with  any  poem  when  the  mood  dictates.  The  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  was  followed  simply  because  it 
was  natural  and  undisturbing. 

The  publishers  for  their  part  have  tried  to  produce 
a  volume  that  is  at  once  inexpensive  and  pleasing.  A 
book  of  poems  should  be  somehow  different  from  the 
work-a-day  text-books  that  fill  a  pupil’s  desk.  Such 
a  book  should  be  something  apart,  a  treasure,  a  pos- 
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sible  nucleus  for  a  personal  library ;  but  it  must  not  be 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  student’s  purse.  This  little 
volume,  it  is  hoped,  has  found  the  happy  compromise, 
and  is  neither  too  inexpensive  nor  too  uninviting  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  poems  be  dealt  with  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stress  their  imaginative  qualities  and 
narrative  power.  They  should  not  be  studied  in  too 
bookish  or  intensive  a  manner.  A  glossary  has  been 
provided  which  with  the  teacher’s  aid  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  help  the  ordinary  pupil  through  any  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  interpretation.  But  it  is  better  to  leave  a 
few  minor  obscurities  than  to  stultify  the  youthful 
imagination  by  too  close  and  pedantic  a  study. 

The  manner  of  reading  poetry  is  different  from 
the  manner  of  reading  prose.  Neither  the  feverish 
speed  with  which  one  races  through  an  exciting  novel 
nor  the  critical  thoroughness  with  which  one  ponders 
over  the  thought  of  an  informative  essay  is  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  verse.  Poetry  must  be  savoured;  it 
must  be  rolled  about  on  the  tongue  with  epicurean 
gusto ;  it  must  be  responded  to  by  the  emotions  and 
interpreted  through  the  imagination.  The  rhythms  and 
the  imagery  of  poetic  narrative  are  as  important  as  the 
sequence  of  events. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  a  child  is  lacking  in  the 
capacity  for  poetic  appreciation,  when  the  truth  is 
that  he  has  never  been  encouraged  to  read  poetry  as 
it  should  be  read.  The  ability  to  read  poetry  with 
understanding  and  appreciation  is  an  art  that  must  be 
learned.  The  complex  structure  of  habits  and  mental 
attitudes  which  constitutes  skill  in  reading  poetry  must, 
like  any  other  skill,  be  acquired  by  practice.  There 
should  be  much  reading  aloud  of  poetry.  The  teacher 
should  frequently  read  to  the  class  both  whole  poems 
and  selected  passages,  and  he  should  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  aloud.  Some  lesson  periods  might  be 
spent  merely  in  the  presentation  of  favourite  passages, 
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one  pupil  reading  or  reciting,  then  another,  and  then 
possibly  the  teacher.  Memorization  should  be,  not  an 
assigned  task,  but  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  ap¬ 
preciation.  The  pupil  who  can  recite  his  favourite 
passage,  even  if  somewhat  inaccurately  and  with  oc¬ 
casional  reference  to  his  book,  should  be  encouraged 
and  approved.  In  selecting  difficult  passages  for  dis¬ 
cussion  the  onus  should  sometimes  be  thrown  on  the 
class;  for  half  the  battle  is  won  when  the  student  can 
put  his  finger  on  exactly  what  is  obscure.  And  the 
teacher  should  aim  constantly  at  a  leisurely  care 
of  treatment,  which  avoids  both  superficiality  and 
pedantic  over-thoroughness. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the 
author  whose  work  they  are  reading  brief  biographies 
are  given,  with  some  suggestion  of  the  general  char¬ 
acter  and  significance  of  the  author’s  literary  achieve¬ 
ment. 
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GOOD  KING  WENCESLAS 

Good  King  Wenceslas  looked  out, 

On  the  Feast  of  Stephen, 

When  the  snow  lay  round  about, 

Deep,  and  crisp,  and  even : 

Brightly  shone  the  moon  that  night, 

Though  the  frost  was  cruel. 

When  a  poor  man  came  in  sight, 

Gath’ring  winter  fuel. 

“Hither,  page,  and  stand  by  me, 

If  thou  know’st  it,  telling,  10 

Yonder  peasant,  who  is  he? 

Where  and  what  his  dwelling?” 

“Sire,  he  lives  a  good  league  hence, 
Underneath  the  mountain ; 

Right  against  the  forest  fence, 

By  St.  Agnes’  fountain.” 

“Bring  me  flesh,  and  bring  me  wine, 

Bring  me  pine  logs  hither  ; 

Thou  and  I  will  see  him  dine, 

When  we  bear  them  thither.”  20 

Page  and  monarch  forth  they  went, 

Forth  they  went  together; 

Through  the  rude  wind’s  wild  lament, 

And  the  bitter  weather. 

“Sire,  the  night  is  darker  now, 

And  the  wind  blows  stronger; 

Fails  my  heart,  I  know  not  how, 

I  can  go  no  longer.” 
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“Mark  my  footsteps,  good  my  page ! 
Tread  thou  in  them  boldly; 

Thou  shalt  find  the  winter’s  rage 
Freeze  thy  blood  less  coldly.” 

In  his  master’s  steps  he  trod, 

Where  the  snow  lay  dinted ; 

Heat  was  in  the  very  sod 
Which  the  saint  had  printed. 

Therefore,  Christian  men,  be  sure, 
Wealth  or  rank  possessing, 

Ye  who  now  will  bless  the  poor, 

Shall  yourselves  find  blessing. 

Old  Carol 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS 

The  king  sits  in  Dumferling  toune 
Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine : 

“O  whar  will  I  get  a  guid  sailor, 

To  sail  this  schip  of  mine?” 

Up  and  spak  an  eldern  knicht, 

Sat  at  the  kings  richt  kne ; 

“Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor, 
That  sails  upon  the  se.” 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter, 
And  signd  it  wi  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he ; 

The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 
The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 
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“O  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  done  to  me, 

To  send  me  out  this  time  o’  the  yeir, 

To  sail  upon  the  se !  20 

“Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all, 

Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne:” 

“O  say  no  sae,  my  master  dier, 

For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 

“Late,  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone, 

Wi  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme, 

And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 

That  we  will  cum  to  harme.” 

O  our  Scots  nobles  were  richt  laith 

To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone;  30 

Bot  lang  owre  a’  the  play  wer  playd, 

Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

O  lang,  lang  may  their  ladies  sit, 

Wi  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 

Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand, 

Wi  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair, 

Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 

For  they’ll  se  thame  na  mair.  40 

Haf  owre,  half  owre  to  Aberdour, 

It’s  fif tie  fadom  deip, 

And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 

Old  Ballad 
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HENRY  IV.  PART  I 
Act  I.  Scene  III 
London.  The  palace. 

Enter  the  King,  Northumberland,  Worcester, 
Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  with  others. 

King.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 

And  you  have  found  me ;  for  accordingly 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  sure 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself. 

Mighty  and  to  be  fear’d,  than  my  condition ; 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 

And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 

Which  the  proud  soul  ne’er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it;  [10] 

And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord, — 

King.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye: 

O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 

And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 

You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us:  when  we 
need  20 

Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.  [ Exit 

Wor.  1 

You  were  about  to  speak.  \To  North 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness’  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took, 

Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver’d  to  your  majesty: 
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Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 

But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  and  trimly  dress’d, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom;  and  his  chin  new  reap’d 
Show’d  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  ; 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 

And  ’twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose  and  took’t  away  again ; 

Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff;  and  still  he  smiled  and  talk’d, 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  call’d  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question’d  me ;  amongst  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  majesty’s  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester’d  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 

Answer’d  neglectingly  I  know  not  what, 

He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk  and  smell  so  sweet 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds, — God  save 
mark !  — 

And  telling  me  the  sovereign’st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 

And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 

This  villanous  salt-petre  should  be  digg’d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 

Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy’d 
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So  cowardly;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns, 

He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

This  bald  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 

I  answer’d  indirectly,  as  I  said; 

And  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.  The  circumstance  consider’d,  good  my 
lord,  70 

Whate’er  Lord  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
To  such  a  person  and  in  such  a  place, 

At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold, 

May  reasonably  die  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

King.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners 
But  with  proviso  and  exception. 

That  we  at  our  own  charge  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer;  80 

Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray’d 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  that  great  magician,  damn’d  Glendower, 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.  Shall  our  coffers,  then, 

Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home? 

Shall  we  buy  treason?  and  indent  with  fears, 

When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves? 

No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve; 

For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend  90 

Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer! 

He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 

But  by  the  chance  of  war:  to  prove  that  true 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn’s  sedgy  bank, 
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In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour  100 

In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower : 

Three  times  they  breathed  and  three  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn’s  flood; 

Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Bloodstained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 

Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds : 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer  110 

Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly: 

Then  let  not  him  be  slander’d  with  revolt. 

King.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie 
him  ; 

He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower : 

I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 

Art  thou  not  ashamed?  But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer: 

Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means  120 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you.  My  Lord  Northumberland, 

We  license  your  departure  with  your  son. 

Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you  will  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Blunt,  and  train. 
Hot.  An  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 

I  will  not  send  them :  I  will  after  straight 
And  tell  him  so;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 

Albeit  I  make  a  hazard  of  my  head. 

North.  What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay  and  pause 
awhile : 

Here  comes  your  uncle. 


130 
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Re-enter  Worcester 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer! 

’Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him: 

Yea,  on  his  part -I’ll  empty  all  these  veins, 

And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  in  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  in  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 

As  this  ingrate  and  canker’d  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  your  nephew 
mad. 

Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone?  140 
Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 

And  when  I  urged  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife’s  brother,  then  his  cheek  look’d  pale. 

And  on  my  face  he  turn’d  an  eye  of  death, 

Trembling  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

IV or.  I  cannot  blame  him:  was  not  he  proclaim’d 
By  Richard  that  dead  is  the  next  of  blood? 

North.  He  was  ;  I  heard  the  proclamation  : 

And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king, — 

Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon ! — did  set  forth  150 
Upon  his  Irish  expedition ; 

From  whence  he  intercepted  did  return 
To  be  deposed  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world’s  wide 
mouth 

Live  scandalized  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you ;  did  King  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown? 

North.  He  did;  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king,  160 
That  wish’d  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starve. 

But  shall  it  be,  that  you.  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
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Of  murderous  subornation,  shall  it  be. 

That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 

Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 

The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather? 

O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low, 

To  show  the  line  and  the  predicament  170 

Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king; 

Shall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days, 

Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come, 

That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, 

As  both  of  you — God  pardon  it ! — have  done, 

To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke? 

And  shall  it  in  more  shame  be  further  spoken, 

That  you  are  fool’d,  discarded  and  shook  off  180 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 

No;  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish’d  honours  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again, 

Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdain’d  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king,  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths: 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more:  190 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 

And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I’ll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o’er-walk  a  current  roaring  loud 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night!  or  sink  or  swim: 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 

So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 

And  let  them  grapple :  O,  the  blood  more  stirs  200 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare ! 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
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Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon, 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks ; 

So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities:  210 

But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 

But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. 

Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot.  I’ll  keep  them  all ; 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 

No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not:  220 

I’ll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

W or.  Y ou  start  away 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 

Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will;  that’s  flat: 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer; 

Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer; 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 

And  in  his  ear  I’ll  holla  ‘Mortimer!’ 

Nay,  230 

I’ll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  ‘Mortimer,’  and  give  it  him, 

To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin  ;  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 

Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke: 

And  that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not 

And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 

I  would  have  him  poison’d  with  a  pot  of  ale.  240 
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Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman:  I’ll  talk  to  you 
When  you  are  better  temper’d  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman’s  mood, 

Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own ! 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp’d  and  scourged 
with  rods, 

Nettled  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 

In  Richard’s  time, — what  do  you  call  the  place? — 

A  plague  upon  it,  it  is  in  Gloucestershire ;  250 

’Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  uncle  kept, 

His  uncle  York ;  where  I  first  bow’d  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, — 

’Sblood  ! — 

When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurgh. 
North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true : 

Why,  what  a  candy  deal  of  courtesy 

This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 

Look,  ‘when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age,’  260 
And  ‘gentle  Harry  Percy,’  and  ‘kind  cousin 
O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  !  God  forgive  me  ! 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale ;  for  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  it  again; 

We  will  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i’  faith. 

Wor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 

And  make  the  Douglas’  son  your  only  mean 

For  powers  in  Scotland;  which,  for  divers  reasons  270 

Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assured. 

Will  easily  be  granted.  You,  my  lord,  [To  North. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ’d, 

Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beloved, 

The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 
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Wor.  True;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother’s  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,  280 

As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted  and  set  down, 

And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

Hot.  I  smell  it:  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 
North.  Before  the  game  is  afoot,  thou  still  let’st 
slip— 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot : 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  York, 

To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall.  290 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim’d. 

Wor.  And  ’tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 

To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head; 

For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can, 

The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt, 

And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 

Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home : 

And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot.  He  does,  he  does :  we’ll  be  revenged  on  him.  300 
Wor.  Cousin,  farewell:  no  further  go  in  this 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 

When  time  is  ripe,  which  will  be  suddenly, 

I’ll  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer ; 

Where  you  and  Douglas  and  our  powers  at  once, 

As  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 

To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 

Which  now  we  hoJd  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother:  we  shall  thrive, 
I  trust. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu:  O,  let  the  hours  be  short  310 
Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our  sport! 

[ Exeunt . 
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JOHN  GILPIN 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown, 

A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin’s  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 

“Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  thrice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

“To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair  10 

Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton, 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

“My  sister  and  my  sister’s  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 

Will  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we.” 

He  soon  replied,  “I  do  admire 
Of  womankind  but  one, 

And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done.  20 

“I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know, 

And  my  good  friend  the  calender 
Will  lend  his  horse  to  go.” 

Ouoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  “That’s  well  said, 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 

We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear.” 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife; 

O’er  joyed  was  he  to  find,  30 

That  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 
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The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 

To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 
Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 

Six  precious  souls,  and  all  agog 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin.  40 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
Were  never  folk  so  glad ; 

The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse’s  side 
Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 

And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin,  50 

When  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came;  for  loss  of  time 
Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 

Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

’Twas  long  before  the  customers 
Were  suited  to  their  mind, 

When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

“The  wine  is  left  behind !”  60 

“Good  lack !”  quoth  he  —  “yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise, 

In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword, 

When  I  do  exercise.” 
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Now,  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul!) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 

To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curling  ear, 

Through  which  the  belt  he  drew  70 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 

To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 
Equipped  from  top  to  toe, 

His  long  red  cloak,  well-brushed  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 
Upon  his  nimble  steed, 

Full  slowly  pacing  o’er  the  stones, 

With  caution  and  good  heed.  80 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So,  “Fair  and  softly,”  John  he  cried 
But  John  he  cried  in  vain, 

That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright,  90 

He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands, 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

t 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 
Had  handled  been  before, 

What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 
Did  wonder  more  and  more. 
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Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought : 

Away  went  hat  and  wig; 

He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 
Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 

Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 
The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 

A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 
LTp  flew  the  windows  all ; 

And  every  soul  cried  out,  “Well  done!” 
As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin  —  who  but  he? 

His  fame  soon  spread  around : 

“He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 

’Tis  for  a  thousand  pound !” 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

’Twas  wonderful  to  view, 

How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 
Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 
His  reeking  head  full  low, 

The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 

Which  made  his  horse’s  flanks  to  smoke 
As  they  had  basted  been. 
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But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced,  130 

For  all  might  see  the  bottle-necks 
Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 
These  gambols  did  he  play, 

Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 
Of  Edmonton  so  gay; 

And  there  he  threw  the  Wash  about 
On  both  sides  of  the  way, 

Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play.  140 

At  Edmonton,  his  loving  wife 
From  the  balcony  espied 

Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 
To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

“Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin!  —  Here’s  the  house!” 
They  all  at  once  did  cry ; 

“The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired.” 

Said  Gilpin,  —  “So  am  I !” 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there!  150 

For  why?  —  his  owner  had  a  house 
Full  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 

So  did  he  fly  —  which  brings  me  to 
The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 

Till  at  his  friend  the  calender’s 
His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 


160 
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The  calender,  amazed  to  see 
His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 

Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate, 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

“What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall  — 

Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all?” 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke;  170 

And  thus  unto  the  calender 
In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

“I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  I  well  forbode, 

My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road.” 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 
His  friend  in  merry  pin, 

Returned  him  not  a  single  word 

But  to  the  house  went  in;  180 

Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig, 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind. 

A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear, 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn, 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit : 

“My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

“But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away, 

That  hangs  upon  your  face : 

And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 
Be  in  a  hungry  case.” 


190 
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Said  John,  “It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare, 

If  wife  would  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.” 

So  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

“I  am  in  haste  to  dine; 

’Twas  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  go  back  for  mine.”  200 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear; 

For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 
Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear  ; 

Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 
Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 

And  galloped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin’s  hat  and  wig;  210 

He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why — they  were  too  big. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 
Her  husband  posting  down 

Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said, 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 

“This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well.”  220 

The  youth  did  ride  and  soon  did  meet 
John  coming  back  amain; 

Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 
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But,  not  performing  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more, 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heels, —  230 

The  postboy’s  horse  right  glad  to  miss 
The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road, 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 

With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry: 

“Stop,  thief !  stop,  thief !  —  a  highwayman !” 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute; 

And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit.  240 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 
Flew  open  in  short  space ; 

The  toll-men  thinking  as  before, 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too, 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 

Nor  stopped  till  where  he  did  get  up 
He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  long  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ;  250 

And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see! 


William  Cowper 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain ; 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delayed : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o’er  thy  green. 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  10 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free. 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed ;  20 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o’er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 
And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown 
By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down : 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin’s  side-long  looks  of  love. 

The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove :  30 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  even  toil  to  please : 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed: 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
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Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain.  40 

•  No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 

Along  the  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries ; 

Sunk  are  the  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 

And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s  hand. 

Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made : 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England’s  griefs  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ; 

For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more:  60 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered  ;  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain ; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room,  70 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green ; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 
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Sweet  Auburn !  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant’s  power. 

Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,  80 

Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  given  my  share  — 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 

To  husband  out  life’s  taper  at  the  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 

I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill,  90 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 

And,  as  an  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline, 

Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 

How  happy  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these, 

A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease;  100 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 

And,  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 

No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state, 

To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  Virtue’s  friend ; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 

While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way;  HO 

And.  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past ! 
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Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening’s  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose. 

There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young. 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school,  120 
The  watch-dog’s  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ; — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread, 

For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring:  130 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose.  140 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 

He  chid  their  wanderings  but  relieved  their  pain:  150 
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The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 

The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  the  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away, 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were 
won. 

Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  160 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride  , 

And  e’en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue’s  side ; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  HO 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 

Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

Plis  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.  180 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 

Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent’s  warmth  expressed ; 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed: 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
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But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,  190 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face ;  200 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or,  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge;  210 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill. 

For,  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot. 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,  220 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 
inspired, 

Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
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Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place : 

The  white-washed  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day;  230 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay ; 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 

Ranged  o’er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart.  240 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 

No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale, 

No  more  the  woodman’s  ballad  shall  prevail; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.  250 

Yes !  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 

These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 

To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 

One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art. 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first  born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o’er  the  vacant  mind, 

Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 

With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed  —  260 

In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 

The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
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And,  e’en  while  fashion’s  brightest  arts  decoy, 

The  heart  distrusting  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey 
The  rich  man’s  joy  increase,  the  poor’s  decay, 

’Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  an  happy  land. 

Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 

And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore :  270 

Hoards  e’en  beyond  the  miser’s  wish  abound, 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains!  This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss.  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied ; 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park’s  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds : 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 
Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 
growth ;  280 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green ; 

Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies; 

While  thus  the  land  adorned  for  pleasure,  all 
In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorned  and  plain. 

Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign, 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 

Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes ;  290 

But  when  those  charms  are  past,  for  charms  are  frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 

She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 

In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 

Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxury  betrayed : 

In  nature’s  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed, 

But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise, 

Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise ; 

While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land 
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The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band. 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 

The  country  blooms  —  a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah !  where,  shall  poverty  reside, 

To  ’scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 

If  to  some  common’s  fenceless  limits  strayed 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 

Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 

And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped  —  what  waits  him  there? 

To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 

To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind; 

To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature’s  woe. 

Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  his  sickly  trade ; 

Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

The  dome  where  pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign 
Here,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train:  320 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square, 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 

Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e’er  annoy ! 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn:  330 

Now  lost  to  all;  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 

Near  her  betrayer’s  door  she  lays  her  head, 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 

When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train, 
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Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 

Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 

At  proud  men’s  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread.  340 
Ah,  no!  To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 

Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 

Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 

And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 

Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  350 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned. 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake ; 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey, 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they ; 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies. 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green, 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove,  360 

That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven!  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting 
day, 

That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away ; 

When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main ; 

And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 

Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go  370 

To  new  found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others’  woe; 

But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
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His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover’s  for  a  father’s  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose. 

And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear,  380 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  luxury !  thou  cursed  by  Heaven’s  decree, 

How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  1 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 

Diffuse  their  pleasure  only  to  destroy ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own. 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow,  390 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe ; 

Till  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down,  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done ; 

Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spread  the  sail, 

That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  every  gale, 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band,  400 

Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 

And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  are  there ; 

And  piety  with  wishes  placed  above, 

And  steady  lovaltv,  and  faithful  love. 

And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 

Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade; 

Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame: 

Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried,  410 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride ; 
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Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 

That  found’st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep’st  me  so : 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 

Farewell,  and  oh !  where’er  thy  voice  be  tried, 

On  Torno’s  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca’s  side, 

Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 

Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow, 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time,.  4 

Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime  ; 

Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain ; 

Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain  ; 

Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possest, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest ;  ^ 

That  trade’s  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 

As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away; 

While  self-dependent  power  can  time  dety. 

As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  skv. 

Oliver  Goldsmith 
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And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he’s  weel? 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o’  wark? 

Ye  jades,  lay  by  your  wheel ; 

Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread, 

When  Colin’s  at  the  door? 

Reach  down  my  cloak.  I’ll  to  the  quay, 
And  see  him  come  ashore. 

For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There’s  nae  luck  at  a’ ; 

There’s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman’s  awa’. 
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And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My  bishop’s  satin  gown ; 

For  I  maun  tell  the  baillie’s  wife 
That  Colin’s  in  the  town. 

My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on, 

My  stockings  pearly  blue ; 

It’s  a’  to  pleasure  our  gudeman, 

For  he’s  baith  leal  and  true.  20 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot ; 

Gie  little  Kate  her  button  gown 
And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat; 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw  ; 

It’s  a’  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he’s  been  long  awa’. 

There's  twa  fat  hens  upo’  the  coop 

Been  fed  this  month  and  mair ;  30 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare ; 

And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw, 

For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared 
When  he  was  far  awa’. 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  air ; 

His  very  foot  has  music  in  ’t 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair  —  40 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought, 

In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet ! 

If  Colin’s  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  hae  nae  mair  to  crave : 

And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae, 

I’m  blest  aboon  the  lave: 
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And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought, 

In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet. 

For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There’s  nae  luck  at  a’ ; 

There’s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman’s  awa’. 

W.  J.  Mickle 


LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen, 

And  sair  wi’  his  love  he  did  deave  me. 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men : 

The  deuce  gae  wi’m  to  believe  me,  believe  me  — 

The  deuce  gae  wi’m  to  believe  me! 

He  spak  o’  the  darts  in  my  bonie  black  een, 

And  vow’d  for  my  love  he  was  dying  ; 

I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liket  for  Jean : 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying,  for  lying  — 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lying !  10 

A  weel-stocket  mailen,  himself  for  the  laird, 

And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers : 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  ken’d  it,  or  car’d ; 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers  — • 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers. 

But  what  wad  ye  think?  in  a  fortnight  or  less 
(The  Deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  her!) 

He  up  the  lang  loan  to  my  black  cousin  Bess ! 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear 
her  — 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad!  I  could  bear  her. 
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But  a’  the  niest  week  as  I  fretted  wi’  care, 

I  gaed  to  the  tryst  o’  Dalgarnock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there? 

I  glowr’d  as  I’d  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock — 

I  glowr’d  as  I’d  seen  a  warlock. 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink, 

Lest  neibors  might  say  I  was  saucy ; 

My  wooer  he  caper’d  as  he’d  been  in  drink, 

And  vow’d  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie — 
And  vow’d  I  was  his  dear  lassie.  30 

I  spier’d  for  my  cousin  fu’  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recover’d  her  hearin? 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl’t  feet? 

But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin — 
But,  heavens !  how  he  fell  a  swearin ! 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi’  sorrow : 

So  e’en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow — 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow !  "0 

Robert  Burns 


FIDELITY 

A  barking  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox ; 

He  halts  —  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks  : 

And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern ; 

And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen, 

Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 
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The  dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy; 

With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinks, 
Unusual  in  its  cry: 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 
All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear; 
What  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess, 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December’s  snow; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below ! 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling, 
Pathway  or  cultivated  land ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 

The  crags  repeat  the  raven’s  croak, 

In  symphony  austere; 

Thither  the  rainbow  comes  —  the  cloud  — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  blast, 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past; 

But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 
The  Shepherd  stood ;  then  makes  his  way 
O’er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 
As  quickly  as  he  may ; 

Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground ; 

The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 
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From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 
The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear ! 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd’s  mind 
It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear: 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came; 
Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 
On  which  the  Traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake  50 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 
This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry, 

This  Dog  had  been  through  three  months’  space 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died, 

The  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot,  60 

Or  by  his  master’s  side: 

How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime ; 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling1,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate ! 

William  Wordsworth 

MAZEPPA’S  RIDE 

“‘Bring  forth  the  horse!’  —  the  horse  was  brought; 
In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 

Who  look’d  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled  — 

’Twas  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught; 
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And  snorting,  with  erected  mane, 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-born  was  led. 

They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 

Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong; 

They  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash  — 

Away !  —  away !  —  and  on  we  dash  !  — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

“Away !  —  away !  —  My  breath  was  gone  — 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on : 

’Twas  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 

And  on  he  foam’d  —  away !  —  away !  — 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 

As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 

Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 

With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench’d  my  head, 

And  snapp’d  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 

And  writhing  half  my  form  about, 

Howl’d  back  my  curse ;  but  ’midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser’s  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 

It  vexes  me  —  for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 

I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 

There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 

Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis’  weight, 

Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  fields  a  blade  of  grass. 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall 
Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 

Nor  dream  that  e’er  that  fortress  was : 
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I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaze, 

Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  oft*  the  scorch'd  and  blackening  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance-proof. 

They  little  thought  that  day  of  pain, 

When  launch’d,  as  on  the  lightning’s  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash, 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 

With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 
The  Count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 

They  play’d  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 

At  length  I  play’d  them  one  as  frank  — 

For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even  — 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour, 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven, 

The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

“Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 

We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 

When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer’d  with  the  northern  light. 

Town  —  village  —  none  were  on  our  track, 
But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent, 

And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  stronghold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old. 

No  trace  of  man:  the  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march’d  o’er; 

And  where  the  Spahi’s  hoof  hath  trod, 

The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod. 
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The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 

And  a  low  breeze  crept  moaning  by  — 

I  could  have  answer’d  with  a  sigh  — 

But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away  — 

And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray; 

And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser’s  bristling'  mane; 

But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear, 

He  flew  upon  his  far  career. 

At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed, 

He  must  have  slacken’d  in  his  speed ; 

But  no  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 
Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 

And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 

Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  affright : 

I  tried  my  voice,  —  ’twas  faint  and  low, 

But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow ; 

And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet’s  clang. 

Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore, 

Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o’er; 

And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

“We  near’d  the  wild  wood  —  ’twas  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side; 

’Twas  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 
Which  howls  down  from  Siberia’s  waste 
And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste, — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green, 
Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves, 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 
That  nip  the  forest’s  foliage  dead, 

Discolour’d  with  a  lifeless  red, 
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Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffen’d  gore 
Upon  the  slain  when  battle’s  o’er. 

And  some  long  winter’s  night  hath  shed 
Its  frost  o’er  every  tombless  head, 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven’s  beak 
May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek. 
’Twas  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 

And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine; 

But  far  apart  —  and  well  it  were, 

Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds  already  scarr’d  with  cold  — 

My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 

We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track, 

Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate  and  hunter’s  fire: 
Where’er  we  flew  they  follow’d  on, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun ; 

Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 

At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood, 

And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 

Oh !  how  I  wish’d  for  spear  or  sword, 

At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 

And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 

At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 

When  first  my  courser’s  race  begun, 

I  wish’d  the  goal  already  won; 

But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt!  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain- roe ; 

Nor  faster  falls  the  blinding  snow 
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Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 

Bewilder’d  with  the  dazzling  blast, 

Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past  — 

Untired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild;  160 

All  furious  as  a  favour’d  child 
Balk’d  of  its  wish;  or  fiercer  still  — 

A  woman  piqued  —  who  has  her  will. 

“The  wood  was  past;  ’twas  more  than  noon, 

But  chill  the  air  although  in  June; 

Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold  — 

Prolong’d  endurance  tames  the  bold; 

And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 

But  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before  170 

I  well  could  count  their  causes  o’er. 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path, 

Cold,  hunger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thus  bound  in  nature’s  nakedness. 

(Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 
When  stirr’d  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 
The  rattlesnake’s  in  act  to  strike,) 

What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk  180 

Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll’d  round, 

I  seem’d  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 

But  err’d,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  turn’d  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore, 

And  throbb’d  awhile,  then  beat  no  more; 

The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel, 

And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o’er  my  eyes, 

Which  saw  no  farther:  he  who  dies  190 

Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 

O’ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride, 
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I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below : 

I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 

When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o’er  thee, 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as  200 

The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain ; 

But  soon  it  pass’d,  with  little  pain, 

But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 

I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again ; 

And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust: 

No  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow  210 

Full  in  Death’s  face  —  before  —  and  now. 

“My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I?  Cold, 
And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold, 

And  throb  by  throb :  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 

My  blood  reflow’d  though  thick  and  chill; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill  ; 

My  sight  return’d,  though  dim,  alas  !  220 

And  thicken’d,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh : 

There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky, 

Studded  with  stars;  —  it  is  no  dream; 

The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 

The  bright  broad  river’s  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 

And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o’er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
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The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance,  230 

And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen’d  limbs  were  rebaptized. 

My  courser’s  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 

And  onward  we  advance ! 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  I  but  little  prized, 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day  240 

In  those  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 

I  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

“With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank, 

The  wild  steed’s  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top:  a  boundless  plain 
Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems,  250 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 

Or  scatter’d  spot  of  dusky  green, 

In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 

As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  nought  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate; 

No  twinkling  taper  from  afar  260 

.Stood  like  a  hospitable  star; 

Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes: 

That  very  cheat  had  cheer’d  me  then! 

Although  detected,  welcome  still, 

Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 
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“Onward  we  went  —  but  slack  and  slow; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o’erspent, 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 

A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour ; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 

His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail’d  — 
My  limbs  were  bound ;  my  force  had  fail’d, 
Perchance,  had  they  been  free 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied  — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 

My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 

And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o’er, 

Which  but  prolong’d  their  pain. 

The  dizzy  race  seem’d  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 

Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun  — 
How  slow,  alas !  he  came ! 

Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day; 

How  heavily  it  roll’d  away  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 

And  call’d  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

“Up  rose  the  sun ;  the  mists  were  curl’d 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around  —  behind  —  before ; 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o’er 
Plain,  forest,  river?  Man  nor  brute, 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot, 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

No  sign  of  travel  —  none  of  toil ; 

The  very  air  was  mute ; 
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And  not  an  insect’s  shrill  small  horn, 

Nor  matin  bird’s  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 

The  weary  brute  still  stagger’d  on ; 

And  still  we  were  —  or  seem’d  —  alone. 

At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  -blackening  firs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 

No,  no !  from  out  the  forest  prance 
A  trampling  troop;  I  see  them  come! 

In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance ! 

I  strove  to  cry  —  my  lips  were  dumb. 

The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 

But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 

A  thousand  horse  —  and  none  to  ride ! 

With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane. 

Wide  nostrils  —  never  stretched  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 

And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 

And  flanks  unscarr’d  by  spur  or  rod, 

A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 

Like  waves  that  follow  o’er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 

As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet. 

The  sight  re-nerved  my  courser’s  feet, 

A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 

A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer’d,  and  then  fell ; 

With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  reeking  limbs  immoveable ; 

His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 

On  came  the  troop  —  they  saw  him  stoop, 
They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 
His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong: 
They  stop  —  they  start  —  they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
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Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 

Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 

Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed 
Who  seem’d  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide. 

They  snort  —  they  foam  —  neigh  —  swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly,  350 

By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair. 

Link’d  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 

Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch. 

Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight, 

From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me  —  and  there  we  lay 
The  dying  on  the  dead ! 

I  little  deem’d  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head.  360 

“And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 

I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 

In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind, 

That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign’d 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable  —  even  a  boon, 

Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon  ;  370 

Yet  shunn’d  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 

As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 
That  prudence  might  escape  : 

At  times  both  wish’d  for  and  implored, 

At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword, 

Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes 
And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
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And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell’d  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 

Die  calm,  or  calmer  oft  than  he 
Whose  heritage  was  misery : 

For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new, 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave ; 
And,  save  the  future  (which  is  view’d 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good, 

But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued,) 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve:  — 

The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 
And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend. 
Appears,  to  his  distemper’d  eyes, 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 

The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  all, 

Repaid  his  pang's,  repair’d  his  fall ; 
To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 
Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years, 
Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 
Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 
To  rule,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 

And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave  ? 

“The  sun  was  sinking  —  still  I  lay 

Chain’d  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed; 

I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed. 

I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die 
Ere  his  repast  begum 
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He  flew,  and  perch’d,  then  flew  once  more, 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before; 

I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack’d  the  strength ;  420 

But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 

The  exerted  throat’s  faint  struggling  noise, 

Which  scarcely  could  be  call’d  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 

I  know  no  more  —  my  latest  dream 
Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 
Which  fix’d  my  dull  eyes  from  afar, 

And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 

And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense  430 

Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 

And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 

And  then  again  a  little  breath, 

A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o’er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross’d  my  brain  — 

A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

“I  woke  —  Where  was  I  ?  —  Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me?  440 

And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close? 

Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose? 

Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie? 

And  is  it  mortal,  yon  bright  eye 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance? 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more, 

As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 
Could  not  as  yet  be  o’er. 

A  slender  girl,  long-hair’d,  and  tall, 

Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall :  450 

The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 

Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
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For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 
A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 
With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free. 

I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 
No  vision  it  could  be,  — 

But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture’s  feast. 

And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unseal’d, 

She  smiled  —  and  I  essay’d  to  speak, 

But  fail’d  —  and  she  approach’d,  and  made 
With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 

I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 

And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 

And  smooth’d  the  pillow  for  my  head, 

And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers  —  ne’er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 

Even  music  follow’d  her  light  feet;  — 

But  those  she  call’d  were  not  awake. 

And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  pass’d, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 

That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return :  —  while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

“She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire  — 

What  need  of  more?  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 

Since  I  became  the  Cossack’s  guest. 

They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain  — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut  — 

They  brought  me  into  life  again  — 
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Me  —  one  day  o’er  their  realm  to  reign !  490 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain, 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 

Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 

To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne.— 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess?  — 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 

To-morrow  the  Borysthenes 
May  see  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank,  —  and  never  500 

Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 
As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 

Comrades,  good  night !”  —  The  Hetman  threw 
His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade. 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 

A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him  who  took  his  rest  whene’er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : 

His  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep. 

And  if  ye  marvel  Charles  forgot  510 

To  thank  his  tale  he  wonder’d  not, 

The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 

Lord  Byron 


BORDER  MARCH 

I 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale, 

Why  the  deil  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale, 

All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  bound  for  the  Border. 
Many  a  banner  spread, 

Flutters  above  your  head, 
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Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 

Mount  and  make  ready  then, 

Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 

Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory.  10 

II 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing, 
Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the  roe; 

Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing, 

Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 

Trumpets  are  sounding, 

•  War-steeds  are  bounding. 

Stand  to  your  arms,  and  march  in  good  order, 
England  shall  many  a  day 
Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 

When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border.  20 

Sir  Walter  Scott 


BONNY  DUNDEE 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  t’was  Claver’se  who  spoke: 
“Ere  the  King’s  crown  shall  fall  there  are  crowns  to 
be  broke; 

So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me 
Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 

Come  saddle  your  horses  and  call  up  your  men, 
Come  open  the  West  Port  and  let  me  gang  free, 

And  it’s  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee !” 

Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street ; 

The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are 
beat ;  10 
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But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  “Just  e’en  let  him  be; 
The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  that  Deil  of  Dundee.” 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 

Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 

But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  looked  couthie  and 
slee, 

Thinking,  “Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee !” 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  was 
panged, 

As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hanged!  20 
There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  e’e, 
As  they  watched  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee. 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears, 
And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway  was 
free, 

At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  spurred  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock, 

And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke:  30 

“Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or 
three, 

For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.” 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc.  / 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes  — 
“Where’er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose! 

Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 
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“There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland  and  lands  beyond 
Forth  ; 

If  there’s  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there’s  chiefs  in  the 
North;  40 

There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  times 
three, 

Will  cry  hoigh  !  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

“There’s  brass  on  the  target  of  darkened  bull-hide; 
There’s  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside; 

The  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel  shall  flash  free, 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

“Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks  — 

Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I’ll  couch  with  the  fox!  SO 
And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee ; 
You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me !” 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  etc. 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were 
blown ; 

The  kettle-drums  clashed,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on, 
Till  on  Ravelston’s  cliffs  and  on  Clermiston’s  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 

Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  men, 

Come  open  your  gates  and  let  me  gae  free,  60 

For  it’s  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott 
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Of  Nelson  and  the  North 
Sing  the  glorious  day’s  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark’s  crown, 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand 
In  a  bold  determined  hand, 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

Like  leviathans  afloat  10 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line : 

It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

*  • 

But  the  might  of  England  flush’d 

To  anticipate  the  scene;  20 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush’d 

O’er  the  deadly  space  between  ; 

‘Hearts  of  oak !’  our  captains  cried,  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again  !  again !  again  ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom : — 
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Then  ceased — and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shatter’d  sail ; 

Or  in  conflagration  pale 
Light  the  gloom. 

Out  spoke  the  victor  then 

As  he  hail’d  them  o’er  the  wave, 

‘Ye  are  brothers!  ye  are  men! 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save :  —  40 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring : 

But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet 
With  the  crews,  at  England’s  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  King/ 

Then  Denmark  bless’d  our  chief 
That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose, 

As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day  50 

While  the  sun  look’d  smiling  bright 
O’er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 

Now  joy,  old  England,  raise! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might, 

By  the  festal  cities’  blaze, 

Whilst  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light ; 

And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep  60 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave  hearts !  to  Britain’s  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died, 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou : 
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Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o’er  their  grave! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls 
And  the  mermaid’s  song  condoles 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave! 

Thomas  Campbell 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 

Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  “Song  of  the  Shirt.” 

“Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof !  10 

And  work  —  work  —  work, 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 

It’s  Oh !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 

Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  a  Christian  work! 

“Work  • —  work  —  work 
Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim; 

Work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim !  20 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 
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“Oh,  Men,  with  Sisters  dear ! 

Oh,  Men,  with  Mothers  and  Wives ! 

It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out, 

But  human  creatures’  lives ! 

Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt. 

“But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death? 

That  Phantom  of  grisly  bone, 

I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep; 

Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 

“Work  —  work  —  work ! 

My  labour  never  flags  ; 

And  what  are  its  wages?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread  —  and  rags. 

That  shatter’d  roof  —  and  this  naked  floor 
A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

“Work  —  work  —  work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 

Work  —  work  —  work  — 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 

Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb’d 
As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

“Work  —  work  —  work, 

In  the  dull  December  light; 

And  work  —  work  —  work, 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright  — 
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While  underneath  the  eaves 
The  brooding  swallows  cling 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 
And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

“Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 
Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet  — 

With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet, 

For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel,  70 

Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 
And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

“Oh !  but  for  one  short  hour ! 

A  respite,  however  brief ! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  Love  or  Hope, 

But  only  time  for  Grief ! 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart, 

But  in  their  briny  bed 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Blinders  needle  and  thread!’'’  80 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread  — 

Stitch !  stitch !  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch  — 

Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  Rich !  — 

She  sang  this  “Song  of  the  shirt!” 

Thomas  Hood 
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THE  "REVENGE” 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET 

I 

At  Flores  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Grenville  lay, 

And  a  pinnace,  like  a  flutter’d  bird,  came  flying  from 
far  away: 

“Spanish  ships  of  war  at  sea!  we  have  sighted  fifty- 
three  !” 

Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  “  ’Fore  God  I  am 
no  coward ; 

But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships  are  out  of 
gear, 

And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.  I  must  fly,  but  follow 
quick, 

We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight  with  fifty- 
three?” 


II 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville:  “I  know  you  are 
no  coward ; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with  them  again, 

But  I’ve  ninety  men  and  more  that  are  lying  sick 
ashore.  10 

I  should  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left  them,  my 
Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devildoms  of  Spain.” 

III 

So  Lord  Howard  passed  away  with  five  ships  of  war 
that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent  summer 
heaven ; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  his  sick  men  from 
the  land 
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Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  below; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard, 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  that  they  were  not 
left  to  Spain,  20 

To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  for  the  glory  of  the 

Lord. 


IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the  ship  and 
to  fight, 

And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till  the  Spaniard  came 
in  sight, 

With  his  huge  sea-castles  heaving  upon  the  weather 
bow. 

“Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 

Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 

For  to  fight  is  but  to  die! 

There’ll  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time  this  sun  be  set.” 

And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  “We  be  all  good  English 
men. 

Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  children  of  the 
devil,  30 

For  I  never  turn’d  my  back  upon  Don  or  Devil  yet.” 

V 

Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laugh’d,  and  v/e  roar’d  a 
hurrah,  and  so 

The  little  Revenqe  ran  on  sheer  into  the  heart  of  the 
foe,  * 

With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her  ninety  sick 
below ; 

For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half  to  the  left 
were  seen, 

And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro’  the  long  sea-lane 
between. 
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VI 

Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look’d  down  from  their 
decks  and  laugh’d, 

Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at  the  mad 
little  craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delay’d 

By  their  mountain-like  San  Philip  that,  of  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  40 

And  up-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her  yawning 
tiers  of  guns, 

Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we  stay’d. 

VII 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung  above  us 
like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 

Long  and  loud, 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  upon  the  star¬ 
board  lay, 

And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them  all. 

VIII 

But  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  bethought  herself 
and  went  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left  her  ill 
content ; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they  fought  us 
hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their  pikes  and 
musqueteers, 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  ’em  off  as  a  dog  that 
shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 
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IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came  out  far 
over  the  summer  sea, 

But  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the  one  and  the 
fifty-three. 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their  high-built 
galleons  came, 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with  her  battle- 
thunder  and  flame ; 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drew  back  with 
her  dead  and  her  shame.  60 

For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  shatter’d,  and  so 
could  fight  us  no  more  — 

God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  this  in  the  world 
before? 


X 

For  he  said  “Fight  on  !  fight  on  !” 

Tho’  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short  summer 
night  was  gone, 

With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drest  he  had  left  the  deck, 

But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was  dressing  it  suddenly 
dead, 

And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  the  side  and  the 
head, 

And  he  said  “Fight  on  !  fight  on  !” 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  sun  smiled  out  far 
over  the  summer  sea,  70 

And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  sides  lay  round  us 
all  in  a  ring; 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  again,  for  they  fear’d  that 
we  still  could  sting, 
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So  they  watch’d  what  the  end  would  be. 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  vain, 

But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 

Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  were  slain, 

And  half  of  the  rest  of  us  maimed  for  life 
In  the  crash  of  the  cannonades  and  the  desperate 
strife ; 

And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  were  most  of  them 
stark  and  cold, 

And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and  the  powder 
was  all  of  it  spent;  80 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lying  over  the 
side ; 

But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  pride, 

“We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  day  and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fought  again ! 

We  have  won  great  glory,  my  men ! 

And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die  —  does  it  matter  when? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — sink  her,  split  her 
in  twain ! 

Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the  hands  of 
Spain!”  90 


XII 

And  the  gunner  said  "Ay,  ay,”  but  the  seamen  made 
reply : 

“We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to 
let  us  go  ; 

We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike  another 
blow.” 

And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
foe. 
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And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flagship  bore  him 
then, 

Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir  Richard 
caught  at  last, 

And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their  courtly 
foreign  grace ; 

But  he  rose  upon  their  decks  and  he  cried :  100 

“I  have  fought  for  Oueen  and  Faith  like  a  valiant  man 
and  true ; 

I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is  bound  to  do ; 

With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Grenville  die!” 

And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  been  so  valiant 
and  true, 

And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of  Spain  so 
cheap 

That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and  his  English 
few ; 

Was  he  devil  or  man?  He  was  devil  for  aught  they 
knew. 

But  they  sank  his  body  with  honour  down  into  the 
deep, 

And  they  mann’d  the  Revenge  with  a  swarthier  alien 
crew,  HO 

And  away  she  sail’d  with  her  loss  and  long’d  for  her 
own  ; 

When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had  ruin’d  awoke 
from  sleep, 

And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the  weather  to 
moan. 

And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great  gale  blew, 

And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  grew, 

Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails  and  their 
masts  and  their  flags, 
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And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the  shot- 
shattered  navy  of  Spain, 

And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down  by  the 
island  crags 

To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 

Lord  Tennyson 


SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM 

AN  EPISODE 

And  the  first  grey  of  morning  fill’d  the  east, 

And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 
Was  hush’d,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep ; 
Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not ;  all  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed; 

But  when  the  grey  dawn  stole  into  his  tent, 

He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 

And  took  his  horseman’s  cloak,  and  left  his  tent, 

And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,  10 

Through  the  dim  damp  to  Peran-Wisa’s  tent. 

Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  pass’d,  which 
stood 

Clustering  like  bee-hives  on  the  low  flat  strand 

Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer-floods  o’erflow 

When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere ; 

Through  the  black  tents  he  pass’d,  o’er  that  low  strand, 

And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 

From  the  stream’s  brink — the  spot  where  first  a  boat, 

Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the  land. 

The  men  of  former  times  had  crown’d  the  top  20 

With  a  clay  fort ;  but  that  was  fall’n,  and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa’s  tent, 

A  dome  of  laths,  and  o’er  it  felts  were  spread. 

And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick-piled  carpets  in  the  tent. 
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And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms. 

And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dull’d;  for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man’s  sleep; 
And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said: — 

“Who  art  thou?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 
Speak !  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm  ?” 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  bedside,  and  said: — 
“Thou  know’st  me,  Peran-Wisa !  it  is  I. 

The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep ;  but  I  sleep  not ;  all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 

For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son, 

In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  march’d ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 

Thou  know’st  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan  first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars  and  bore  arms, 

I  have  still  served  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown, 

At  my  boy’s  years,  the  courage  of  a  man. 

This  too  thou  know’st,  that  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world, 
And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 

I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone  — 

Rustum,  my  father ;  who  I  hoped  should  greet, 
Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field, 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 

So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 

Come  then,  hear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 

Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day:  but  I 
Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man:  if  I  prevail, 

Rustum  will  surely  hear  it;  if  I  fall  — 

Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 

Dim  is  the  rumour  of  a  common  fight, 

Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names  are  sunk  * 
But  of  a  single  combat  Fame  speaks  clear.” 

He  spoke :  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
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Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sigh’d,  and  said :  — 

“O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine ! 

Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 

And  share  the  battle’s  common  chance  with  us 
Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  forever  first. 

In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 

To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen?  70 

That  were  far  best,  my  son,  to  stay  with  us 
Unmurmuring;  in  our  tents,  while  it  is  war, 

And  when  ’tis  truce,  then  in  Afrasiab’s  towns. 

But,  if  this  one  desire  indeed  rules  all, 

To  seek  out  Rustum  —  seek  him  not  through  fight: 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 

O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son ! 

But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 

For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young, 

When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray:  80 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 

In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 

Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhorr’d  approaches  of  old  age ; 

Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King. 

There  go  :  —  Thou  wilt  not  ?  Yet  my  heart  forebodes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 

Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 
To  us:  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence,  in  peace 
To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights  90 

In  vain :  —  but  who  can  keep  the  lion’s  cub 
From  ravening?  and  who  govern  Rustum’s  son? 

Go:  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires.” 

[Peran-Wisa  fails  to  dissuade  Sohrab.  The  sun  rises, 
the  fog  clears,  and  the  Tartar  host  gathers.] 

So  said  he,  and  dropp’d  Sohrab’s  hand  and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay, 

And  o’er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  pass’d,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feef. 
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And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler’s  staff,  no  sword  ; 

And  on  his  head  he  set  his  sheepskin  cap, 

Black,  glossy,  curl’d,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul ; 

And  raised  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  call’d 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun  by  this  had  risen,  and  clear’d  the  fog 
From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands. 

And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain ;  so  Haman  bade  — 

Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 

From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse, 
stream’d ; 

As  when  some  gray  November  morn  the  files, 

In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck’d  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 

Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed  bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  seaboard  —  so  they  stream’d. 
The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  King’s  guard, 

First,  with  black  sheepskin  caps  and  with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds ;  who  from  Bokhara  come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares,  120 

Next  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south, 
The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 

And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands ; 

Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  own’d; 

The  Tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 
And  close-set  skull-caps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes  HO 
Who  roam  o’er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 
Kalmuks  and  unkemp’d  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzes, 

Who  come  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere. 
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These  all  fil’d  out  from  camp  into  the  plain. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  form’d: 

First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seem’d, 

The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan :  and  behind, 

The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 

Marshall’d  battalions  bright  in  burnish’d  steel.  140 
But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came 
Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front, 

And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks. 

And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartars  back, 

He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came, 

And  check’d  his  ranks,  and  fix’d  them  where  they 
stood. 

And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said :  — 

“Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear!  150 
Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day. 

But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man.” 

As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 

When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears, 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy  — 

So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 

A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  peddlers,  from  Cabool,  160 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

That  vast  sky-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk  snow ; 
Crossing  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 
Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slake  their  parch’d  throats  with  sugar’d  mulberries  — 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 

For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o’erhanging  snows  — 
So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  chiefs  came  up  170 

To  counsel;  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 
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And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King; 

These  came  and  counselled,  and  then  Gudurz  said :  — 
“Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up. 
Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart. 

But  Rustum  came  last  night ;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitch’d  his  tents  apart : 

Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear  ISO 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man’s  name. 
Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 

Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge  up.” 

So  spake  he;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  said:  — 
“Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said. 

Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man.” 

[Gudurz  calls  on  Rustum  in  his  tent.  “Help  us, 
Rustum,  or  we  lose.”] 

He  spoke ;  and  Peran-Wisa  turn’d,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 

But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 

And  cross’d  the  camp  which  lay  behind, 
reach’d, 

Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum’s  tents. 

Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay, 

Just  pitch’d :  the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst 
Was  Rustum’s,  and  his  men  lay  camp’d  around. 

And  Gudurz  enter’d  Rustum’s  tent,  and  found 
Rustum :  his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  beside  him,  charg’d  with  food; 

A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread. 

And  dark  green  melons ;  and  there  Rustum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist. 

And  play’d  with  it ;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him ;  and  he  look’d,  and  saw  him  stand : 

And  with  a  cry  sprang  up,  and  dropp’d  the  bird. 

And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said :  — 
“Welcome !  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 
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What  news  ?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink.” 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  said :  — 

“Not  now :  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink, 

But  not  to-day :  to-day  has  other  needs. 

The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze:  210 

For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion  —  and  thou  know’st  his 
name  — 

Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid. 

O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man’s! 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart ; 

And  he  is  young,  and  Iran’s  chiefs  are  old, 

Or  else  too  weak ;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 

Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose !” 

He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  answer’d  with  a  smile :  — 220 
“Go  to !  if  Iran’s  chiefs  are  old,  then  I 
Am  older;  if  the  young  are  weak,  the  King 
Errs  strangely;  for  the  King,  for  Kai  Khosroo, 
Himself  is  young,  and  honours  younger  men. 

And  lets  the  aged  moulder  to  their  graves. 

Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young  — 

The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab’s  vaunts,  not  I. 

For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab’s  fame? 

For  would  that  I  mvself  had  such  a  son. 

And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have  —  230 

A  son  so  famed,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 

And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-hair’d  Zal, 

My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex. 

And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds. 

And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age. 

There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armour  up, 

And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man, 

And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got. 

And  rest  my  age.  and  hear  of  Sohrab’s  fame, 

And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings,  240 
And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no 
more.” 
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He  spoke,  and  smil’d ;  and  Gudurz  made  reply :  — 
“What  then,  O  Rustum,  will  men  say  to  this, 

When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks, 

Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks, 
Hidest  thy  face?  Take  heed,  lest  men  should  say 
Like  some  old  miser,  Rustum  hoards  his  fame, 

And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men.” 

And,  greatly  mov’d,  then  Rustum  made  reply :  — 

“O  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such  words?  250 
Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 

What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  fam’d, 

Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me? 

Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself? 

But  who  for  men  of  naught  would  do  great  deeds? 
Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards  his  fame. 
But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain  arms. 

Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  match’d 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man.” 

[Rustum  arms;  his  appearance  in  the  field  brings  joy 

to  the  Persians.] 

He  spoke,  and  frown’d ;  and  Gudurz  turned,  and 
ran  260 

Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy, 

Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum  came. 

But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent  door,  and  call’d 
His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 

And  clad  himself  in  steel :  the  arms  he  chose 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device. 

Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold 
And  from  the  fluted  spine  atop  a  plume 
Of  horsehair  wav’d,  a  scarlet  horsehair  plume. 

So  arm’d,  he  issued  forth ;  and  Ruksh,  his  horse,  270 
Follow’d  him  like  a  faithful  hound  at  heel  — 

Ruksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the  earth, 
The  horse,  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray  once 
Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find 
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A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him  home, 

And  rear’d  him ;  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest, 

Dight  with  a  saddlecloth  of  broider’d  green 
Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground  were  work’d 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know. 

So  follow’d,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  cross’d  280 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appear’d. 

And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 
Hail’d ;  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he  was. 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore, 

By  sandy  Behrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls. 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands  — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came. 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced. 

And  Sohrab  arm’d  in  Haman’s  tent,  and  came. 

And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swath 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man’s  corn. 

And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn, 

And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare  — 

So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 

And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 
His  eyes  towards  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  ey’d  him  as  he  came. 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter’s  morn. 

Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blacken’d  fingers  makes  her  fire  — 

At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter’s  morn, 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten’d  window  panes  — 
And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be;  so  Rustum  ey’d 
The  unknown  adventurous  youth,  who  from  afar 
Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth  310 

All  the  most  valiant  chiefs :  long  he  perus’d 
His  spirited  air,  and  wonder’d  who  he  was. 
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For  very  young  he  seem’d,  tenderly  rear’d ; 

Like  some  young  cypress,  tall,  and  dark,  and  straight, 
Which  in  a  queen’s  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 

By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain’s  sound  — 

So  slender  Sohrab  seem’d,  so  softly  rear’d. 

And  a  deep  pity  enter’d  Rustum’s  soul 
As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood, 

And  beckon’d  to  him  with  his  hand,  and  said :  — 

“O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  Heaven  is  soft, 

And  warm,  and  pleasant ;  but  the  grave  is  cold. 
Heaven’s  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 
Behold  me :  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron, 

And  tried,  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe : 

Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  sav’d. 

O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death? 

Be  govern’d!  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me. 

And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die ! 

There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou.” 

So  he  spake,  mildly;  Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 

The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum,  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 

Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Hath  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers ;  and  he  saw  that  head, 

Streak’d  with  its  first  gray  hairs;  —  hope  fill’d  his 
soul,  340 

And  he  ran  forward  and  embraced  his  knees. 

And  clasp’d  his  hand  within  his  own,  and  said :  — 

“Oh,  by  thy  father’s  head  !  by  thine  own  soul ! 

Art  thou  not  Rustum?  speak,  art  thou  not  he?” 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 

And  turn’d  away,  and  spake  to  his  own  soul :  — 

“Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean ! 
False,  wily,  boastful,  are  these  Tartar  boys. 

For  if  I  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 
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And  hide  it  not,  but  say:  “Rustum  is  here!’  350 

He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes, 

But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight, 

And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts, 

A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 

And  on  a  feast  tide,  in  Afrasiab’s  hall, 

In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry : 

‘I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camp’d 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight;  but  they 
Shrank,  only  Rustum  dared ;  then  he  and  I  360 

Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.’ 

So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud. 

Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  sham’d  through  me.” 

And  then  he  turn’d,  and  sternly  spake  aloud :  — 
“Rise!  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus 
Of  Rustum?  I  am  here,  whom  thou  hast  call’d 
By  challenge  forth :  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield. 

Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  would’st  fight? 

Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum’s  face  and  flee. 

For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand  370 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  reveal’d, 

There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 

But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this ; 

Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul ; 

Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt,  and  yield; 

Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer  floods, 

Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away.” 

He  spoke :  and  Sohrab  answer’d,  on  his  feet :  — 

“Art  thou  so  fierce  ?  Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so.  380 
I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 
Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then, 

But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 

Begin :  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I, 

And  thou  art  prov’d,  I  know,  and  I  am  young,  — 

But  yet  success  sways  with  the  breath  of  heaven. 
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And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  lcnowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 

For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea,  390 

Pois’d  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  Fate, 

Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall. 

And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 

Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 

Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 

W e  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know ; 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour.” 

He  spoke,  and  Rustum  answer’d  not,  but  hurl’d 
His  spear ;  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came. 

As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk,  400 

That  long  has  tower’d  in  the  airy  clouds. 

Drops  like  a  plummet;  Sohrab  saw  it  come. 

And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash ;  the  spear 
Hiss’d,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand. 

Which  it  sent  flying  wide  ;■ — then  Sohrab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum’s  shield ;  sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turn’d  the  spear. 

And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  wield;  an  unlopp’d  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 

Still  rough  —  like  those  which  men  in  treeless 
plains  410 

To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hvdaspes,  when,  high  up 
By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter  time 
Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 

And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs  —  so  huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke ;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside. 

Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum’s  hand. 
And  Rustum  follow’d  his  own  blow,  and  fell  420 
To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  clutch’d  the  sand: 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheathed  his  sword, 
And  pierc’d  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  chok’d  with  sand : 
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But  he  look’d  on,  and  smil’d,  nor  bar’d  his  sword, 

But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said :  — 
“Thou  strik’st  too  hard:  that  club  of  thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer  floods,  and  not  my  bones. 

But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth ;  not  wroth  am  I : 

No,  when  I  see  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul.  430 
Thou  say’st  thou  art  not  Rustum :  be  it  so. 

Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul? 

Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too ; 

Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 

And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men ; 

But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touch’d  before. 

Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of  the  heart? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven ! 

Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 

And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand,  440 

And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends, 

And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum’s  deeds. 

There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou 
Mayst  fight ;  fight  them,  when  they  confront  thy  spear. 
But  oh,  let  there  be  peace  ’twixt  thee  and  me !” 

He  ceas’d :  but  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage:  his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regain’d  his  spear,  450 

Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mail’d  right-hand 
Blaz’d  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn  star. 

The  baleful  sign  of  fevers ;  dust  had  soil’d 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimm’d  his  glittering  arms. 

His  breast  heaved,  his  lips  foam’d,  and  twice  his  voice 
Was  choked  with  rage;  at  last  these  words  broke 
way :  — 

“Girl !  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands ! 
Curl’d  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words ! 

Fight,  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more  ! 

Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab’s  gardens  now  460 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to  dance: 
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But  on  the  Oxus  sands,  and  in  the  dance 
Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 
Of  war ;  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine ! 
Remember  all  thy  valour;  try  thy  feints 
And  cunning!  all  the  pity  1  had  is  gone; 

Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy  girl’s  wiles.” 

He  spoke,  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts.  470 
And  he  too  drew  his  sword ;  at  once  they  rush’d 
Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 
Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds. 

One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west ;  their  shields 
Dash’d  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest’s  heart  at  morn, 

Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees  —  such  blows 
Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hail’d. 

And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part  480 
In  that  unnatural  conflict;  for  a  cloud 
Grew  suddenly  in  heaven,  and  dark’d  the  sun 
Over  the  fighters’  heads ;  and  a  wind  rose 
Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain. 

And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapp’d  the  pair. 

In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapp’d,  and  thev  alone ; 
For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 
Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes  490 
And  labouring  breath  ;  first  Rustum  struck  the  shield 
Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out:  the  steel-spik’d  spear 
Rent  the  tough  plates,  but  fail’d  to  reach  the  skin, 

And  Rustum  pluck’d  it  back  with  angry  groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rustum’s  helm. 
Nor  dove  its  steel  quite  through ;  but  all  the  crest 
He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 

Never  till  now  defil’d,  sunk  to  the  dust; 

And  Rustum  bow’d  his  head ;  but  then  the  gloom 
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Grew  blacker :  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air,  500 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 
Who  stood  at  hand,  utter’d  a  dreadful  cry : 

No  horse’s  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar 
Of  some  pain’d  desert  lion,  who  all  day 
Has  trail’d  the  hunter’s  javelin  in  his  side, 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand :  — 

The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quak’d  for  fear, 
And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  cross’d  his  stream. 

But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quail’d  not,  but  rush’d  on. 

And  struck  again;  and  again  Rustum  bow’d  510 

His  head;  but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass, 
Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 

And  in  his  hand  the  hilt  remain’d  alone. 

Then  Rustum  rais’d  his  head:  his  dreadful  eyes 
Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear, 

And  shouted:  “Rustum!”  —  Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed :  back  he  recoil’d  one  step, 

And  scann’d  with  blinking  eyes  the  advancing  form ; 
And  then  he  stood  bewilder’d,  and  he  dropp’d 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side.  520 
He  reel’d,  and,  staggering  back,  sank  to  the  ground ; 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell, 

And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud ;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair  — 

Saw  Rustum  standing,  safe  upon  his  feet. 

And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  began :  — 
“Sohrab,  thou  thoughtest  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse, 

And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab’s  tent;  530 

Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go; 

And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame, 

To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 

Fool,  thou" art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man! 
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Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be 
Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old.” 

And,  with  a  fearless  mien,  Sohrab  replied:  —  540 

“Unknown  thou  art ;  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  is  vain. 

Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man ! 

No  !  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart. 

For  were  I  match’d  with  ten  such  men  as  thee, 

And  I  were  that  which  till  to-day  I  was, 

They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  there. 

But  that  beloved  name  unnerv’d  my  arm  — 

That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 

Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall ;  and  thy  spear  transfix’d  an  unarm’d  foe.  550 
And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult’st  my  fate. 

But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  man,  tremble  to  hear ! 

The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death ! 

My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world, 

He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee !” 

As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 

Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake, 

And  pierc’d  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 

And  follow’d  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell  560 

Far  off;  —  anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole ;  at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest ;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 

In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 

A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers:  never  more 

Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it;  570 

Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 

Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by;  — 

As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss, 

So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 
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[Rustum  anxiously  says  he  never  had  a  son,  but  only 

a  daughter .] 

But  with  a  cold,  incredulous  voice,  he  said :  — 
“What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 

The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  son.” 

And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  replied:  — 

“Ah  yes,  he  had !  and  that  lost  son  am  I.  580 

Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear. 

Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here ; 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee. 

Fierce  man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son ! 

What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  vengeance  be? 

Oh,  could  I  live  till  I  that  grief  had  seen ! 

Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her, 

My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells  590 

With  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  grows  gray 
With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 

With  spoils  and  honour,  when  the  war  is  done. 

But  a  dark  rumour  will  be  bruited  up, 

From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear; 

And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 
That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more, 

But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe,  600 

By  the  far-distant  Oxus,  he  is  slain.” 

He  spoke ;  and  as  he  ceased,  he  wept  aloud, 

Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death. 

He  spoke ;  but  Rustum  listen’d,  plunged  in  thought. 
Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son 
"Who  spoke,  although  he  call’d  back  names  he  knew ; 
For  he  had  had  sure  tidings  that  the  babe, 

Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  born  to  him, 

Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all  — 

So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear  610 
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Rustum  should  seek  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms. 

And  so  he  deem’d  that  either  Sohrab  took, 

By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum’s  son ; 

Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 

So  deem’d  he ;  yet  he  listen’d,  plung’d  in  thought ; 

And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast;  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon :  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes ; 

For  he  remembered  his  own  early  youth, 

And  all  its  bounding  rapture ;  as,  at  dawn,  620 

The  shepherd  from  his  mountain  lodge  descries 
A  far  bright  city,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds ;  —  so  Rustum  saw 
His  youth ;  saw  Sohrab’s  mother,  in  her  bloom ; 

And  that  old  king,  her  father,  who  lov’d  well 
His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 
With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 

They  three,  in  that  long-distant  summer-time  — 

The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 

And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills  630 

In  Ader-baijan.  And  he  saw  that  youth, 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand, 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth,  which  by  the  scythe 
Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 

Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 

On  the  mown,  dying  grass ;  —  so  Sohrab  lay, 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

And  Rustum  gaz’d  on  him  with  grief,  and  said :  —  640 
“O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have 
loved ! 

Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false  —  thou  art  not  Rustum’s  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son;  one  child  he  had  — 

But  one  —  a  girl ;  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us  — 
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Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  of  wounds,  nor  war.” 

But  Sohrab  answer’d  him  in  wrath;  for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fix’d  spear  grew  fierce,  650 
And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 

And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die  — 

But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe; 

And,  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said :  — 

“Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words? 
Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men, 

And  falsehood,  while  I  lived,  was  far  from  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  prick’d  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 

That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore.”  660 
He  spoke ;  and  all  the  blood  left  Rustum’s  cheeks. 
And  his  knees  totter’d,  and  he  smote  his  hand 
Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 

That  the  hard  iron  corselet  clank’d  aloud ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  press’d  the  other  hand, 

And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said :  — 

“Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie ! 

If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum’s  son.” 

Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers,  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm,  670 
And  shewed  a  sign  in  faint  vermilion  ooints 
Prick’d  :  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 

Pricks  with  vermilion  some  clear  porcelain  vase, 

An  emperor’s  gift  —  at  early  morn  he  paints, 

And  all  dav  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  thin  hands:  — 

So  delicately  prick’d  the  sign  appear’d 
On  Sohrab’s  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum’s  seal. 

It  was  that  griffin,  which  of  old  rear’d  Zal, 

Rustum’s  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die.  680 
A  helpless  babe,  among  the  mountain  rocks. 

Him  that  kind  creature  found,  and  rear’d  and  lov’d  — 
Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign. 

And  Sohrab  bar’d  that  figure  on  his  arm. 

And  himself  scann’d  it  long  with  mournful  eyes. 
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And  then  he  touch’d  it  with  his  hand  and  said :  - 
“How  say’st  thou?  Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum’s  son,  or  of  some  other  man’s?” 

He  spoke :  but  Rustum  gaz'd,  and  gaz’d,  and  stood 
Speechless ;  and  then  he  utter’d  one  sharp  cry  —  690 

O  boy  —  thy  father!  —  and  his  voice  chok’d  there. 
And  then  a  dark  cloud  pass’d  before  his  eyes, 

And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sunk  down  to  earth. 

But  Sohrab  crawl’d  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kiss’d  his  lips, 

And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  strok’d  his  cheeks, 
Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life:  and  life 
Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  op’d  his  eyes, 

And  they  stood  wide  with  horror ;  and  he  seiz’d 
In  both  his  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around,  700 
And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirch’d  his  hair,  — 

His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms ; 

And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast, 

And  his  sobs  choked  him ;  and  he  clutch’d  his  sword, 
To  draw  it,  and  forever  let  life  out. 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thought,  and  held  his  hands, 

And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spake,  and  said :  — 
“Father,  forbear !  for  I  but  meet  to-day 
The  doom  which  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  heaven,  and  thou  art  heaven’s  unconscious  hand.  710 
Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou, 

When  first  I  saw  thee ;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 

I  know  it !  but  fate  trod  those  promptings  down 

Under  its  iron  heel ;  fate,  fate  engaged 

The  strife,  and  hurl’d  me  on  my  father’s  spear. 

•  But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this !  I  find 
My  father ;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found  1 
Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks. 

And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say:  ‘My  son !’  720 
Quick!  quick!  for  number’d  are  my  sands  of  life, 

And  swift;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away  — 
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Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 

But  it  was  writ  in  heaven  that  this  should  be.” 

So  said  he,  and  his  voice  released  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he  cast 
His  arms  around  his  son’s  neck,  and  wept  aloud, 

And  kiss’d  him.  And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts, 
When  they  saw  Rustum’s  grief ;  and  Ruksh,  the 
horse,  730 

With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one  then  to  the  other  mov’d 
His  head,  as  if  enquiring  what  their  grief 
Might  mean ;  and  from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes, 
The  big  warm  tears  roll’d  down,  and  cak’d  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said:  — 
“Ruksh,  now  thou  grievest;  but,  O  Ruksh,  thy  feet 
Should  then  have  rotted  on  thy  nimble  joints, 

When  first  they  bore  thy  master  to  this  field.”  740 
But  Sohrab  look’d  upon  the  horse  and  said :  — 

“Is  this  then  Ruksh?  How  often,  in  past  days, 

My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  steed ! 

My  terrible  father’s  terrible  horse ;  and  said, 

That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee. 

Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane. 

O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I ; 

For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go. 

And  snuff’d  the  breezes  of  my  father’s  home. 

And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan,  750 

And  seen  the  river  of  Helmund,  and  the  lake 

Of  Zirrah ;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 

Has  often  strok’d  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 

Corn  in  a  golden  platter  soak’d  with  wine. 

And  said  —  ‘O  Ruksh !  bear  Rustum  well !’  —  but  I 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire’s  furrow’d  face, 

Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 

Nor  slak’d  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream : 
But  lodg’d  among  my  father’s  foes,  and  seen 
Afrasiab’s  cities  only,  Samarcand,  760 
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Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste, 

And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents;  and  only  drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend, 

Kohik,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 

The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Oxus  stream, 

The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die.” 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  bewail’d :  — 
“Oh,  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me ! 

Oh,  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o’er  my  head!”  770 

But,  with  a  grave,  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied :  — 
“Desire  not  that,  my  father !  thou  must  live. 

For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live, 

As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 

Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age ; 

Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 

But  come !  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me ;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these ! 

Let  me  entreat  for  them ;  what  have  they  done  ?  780 

They  follow’d  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star. 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 

But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them. 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 

And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 

Thou,  and  the  snow-hair’d  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 
And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all. 

That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste  790 

May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  say : 

‘Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum’s  son,  lies  there, 

Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill !’ 

And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.” 

And,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Rustum  replied :  — 
“Fear  not ;  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 

So  shall  it  be :  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 

And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me, 
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And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee,  800 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends 
And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all : 

And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 

And  I  will  spare  thy  host :  yea,  let  them  go : 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 

What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 

For  would  that  all  whom  I  have  ever  slain 
Might  be  once  more  alive;  my  bitterest  foes,  810 

And  they  who  were  call’d  champions  in  their  time, 
And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have ; 

And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown ; 

So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  son,  my  son  ! 

Or  rather  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine, 

Not  thou  of  mine;  and  I  might  die,  not  thou; 

And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan;  820 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine ; 

And  say  —  0  son,  I  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  knozv,  thou  met’st  thine  end.  — 

But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age, 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood.” 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied :  — 

“A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  man ! 

But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace ;  only  not  now, 

Not  yet !  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day  830 

When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship, 

Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai  Khosroo, 

Returning  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea, 

From  laying  thy  dear  master  in  his  grave.” 

And  Rustum  gazed  in  Sohrab’s  face,  and  said:  — 
“Soon  be  that  day,  my  sen,  and  deep  that  sea  ! 
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Till  then,  if  fate  so  wills,  let  me  endure.” 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
The  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
His  wound’s  imperious  anguish ;  but  the  blood  840 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Flow’d  with  the  stream;  —  all  down  his  cold  white 
side 

The  crimson  torrent  ran,  dim  now  and  soil’d, 

Like  the  soil’d  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,  freshly  gather’d,  on  their  native  bank, 

By  children  whom  their  nurses  call  with  haste 
Indoors  from  the  sun’s  eye;  his  head  droop’d  low,  — 
His  limbs  grew  slack ;  motionless,  white,  he  lay  — 
White,  with  eyes  closed ;  only  when  heavy  gasps, 

Deep,  heavy  gasps,  quivering  through  all  his  frame,  850 
Convuls’d  him  back  to  life,  he  open’d  them, 

And  fix’d  them  feebly  on  his  father’s  face : 

Till  now  all  strength  was  ebb’d,  and  from  his  limbs 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 

Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left, 

And  youth  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead. 

And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horseman’s  cloak 
Down  o’er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 

As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-rear’d  860 

By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 

His  house,  now,  mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps, 

Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side  — 

So  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 

And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste, 

And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 

And  darken’d  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 

Crept  from  the  Oxus.  Soon  a  hum  arose, 

As  of  a  great  assembly  loos’d,  and  fires 

Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog:  for  now  870 

Both  armies  mov’d  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal : 

The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 
Southward;  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge: 
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And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 

Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  mov’d, 

Rejoicing,  through  the  hush’d  Chorasmian  waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon :  he  flow’d 
Right  for  the  polar  star,  past  Orgunje,  880 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large;  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams, 

And  split  his  currents ;  that  for  many  a  league 
The  shorn  and  parcel’d  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy  isles  — 

Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 

A  foil’d  circuitous  wanderer  —  till  at  last 
The  long’d-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright  890 

And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 

Matthew  Arnold 


JUGGLING  JERRY 

Pitch  here  the  tent,  while  the  old  horse  grazes ; 

By  the  old  hedge-side  we’ll  halt  a  stage. 

It’s  nigh  my  last  above  the  daisies : 

My  next  leaf’ll  be  man’s  blank  page. 

Yes,  my  old  girl !  and  it’s  no  use  crying; 

Juggler,  constable,  king,  must  bow. 

One  that  out  juggles  all’s  been  spying 
Long  to  have  me,  and  he  has  me  now. 

We’ve  travelled  times  to  this  old  common: 

Often  we’ve  hung  our  pots  in  the  gorse.  10 

We’ve  had  a  stirring  life,  old  woman! 

You,  and  I,  and  the  old  grey  horse. 
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Races,  and  fares,  and  royal  occasions, 

Found  us  coming  to  their  call : 

Now  they’ll  miss  us  at  our  stations: 

There’s  a  juggler  out  juggles  all! 

Up  goes  the  lark,  as  if  all  were  jolly! 

Over  the  duck-pond  the  willow  shakes. 

Easy  to  think  that  grieving’s  folly, 

When  the  hand’s  firm  as  driven  stakes !’  20 

Ay,  when  we’re  strong,  and  braced,  and  manful, 

Life’s  a  sweet  fiddle:  but  we’re  a  batch 
Born  to  become  the  great  Juggler’s  handful: 

Balls  he  shies  up,  and  is  safe  to  catch. 

Here’s  where  the  lads  of  the  village  cricket : 

I  was  a  lad  not  wide  from  here: 

Couldn’t  I  whip  off  the  ball  from  the  wicket? 

Like  an  old  world  those  days  appear ! 

Donkey,  sheep,  geese,  and  thatched  ale-house — I  know 
them !’ 

They  are  old  friends  of  my  halts,  and  seem,  30 
Somehow,  as  if  kind  thanks  I  owe  them: 

Juggling  don’t  hinder  the  heart’s  esteem. 

Juggling’s  no  sin,  for  we  must  have  victual: 

Nature  allows  us  to  bait  for  the  fool. 

Holding  one’s  own  makes  us  juggle  no  little; 

But,  to  increase  it,  hard  juggling’s  the  rule. 

You  that  are  sneering  at  my  profession, 

Haven’t  you  juggled  a  vast  amount? 

There’s  the  Prime  Minister,  in  one  Session, 

Juggles  more  games  than  my  sins’ll  count.  40 

I’ve  murdered  insects  with  mock  thunder: 

Conscience,  for  that,  in  men  dont  quail. 

I’ve  made  bread  from  the  bump  of  wonder: 

That’s  my  business,  and  there’s  my  tale. 
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Fashion  and  rank  ail  praised  the  professor: 

Ay  !  and  I’ve  had  my  smile  from  the  Queen : 

Bravo,  Jerry  !  she  meant :  God  bless  her  ! 

Ain’t  this  a  sermon  on  that  scene? 

I’ve  studied  men  from  my  topsy-turvy 

Close,  and,  I  reckon,  rather  true.  50 

Some  are  fine  fellows :  some,  right  scurvy : 

Most,  a  dash  between  the  two. 

But  it’s  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  makes  me 
Think  more  kindly  of  the  race : 

And  it’s  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  shakes  me 
When  the  Great  Juggler  I  must  face. 

We  two  were  married,  due  and  legal : 

Honest  we’ve  lived  since  we’ve  been  one. 

Lord  !  I  could  then  jump  like  an  eagle : 

You  danced  bright  as  a  bit  o’  the  sun.  60 

Birds  in  a  may-bush  we  were !  right  merry ! 

All  night  we  kissed,  we  juggled  all  day. 

Joy  was  the  heart  of  Juggling  Jerry ! 

Now  from  his  old  girl  he’s  juggled  away. 

It’s  past  parsons  to  console  us: 

No,  nor  doctor  fetch  for  me: 

I  can  die  without  my  bolus ; 

Two  of  a  trade,  lass,  never  agree! 

Parson  and  doctor !  —  don’t  they  love  rarely 

Fighting  the  devil  in  other  men’s  fields !  70 

Stand  up  yourself  and  match  him  fairly: 

Then  see  how  the  rascal  yields. 

I,  lass,  have  lived  no  gipsy,  flaunting 
Finery  while  his  poor  helpmate  grubs : 

Coin  I’ve  stored,  and  you  won’t  be  wanting: 

You  shan’t  beg  from  the  troughs  and  tubs. 
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Nobly  you’ve  stuck  to  me,  though  in  his  kitchen 
Many  a  Marquis  would  hail  you  cook ! 

Palaces  you  could  have  ruled  and  grown  rich  in, 

But  your  old  Jerry  you  never  forsook.  80 

Hand  up  the  chirper!  ripe  ale  winks  in  it; 

Let’s  have  comfort  and  be  at  peace. 

Once  a  stout  draught  made  me  light  as  a  linnet. 

Cheer  up !  the  Lord  must  have  his  lease. 

May  be — for  none  see  in  that  black  hollow — 

It’s  just  a  place  where  we’re  held  in  pawn, 

And,  when  the  Great  Juggler  makes  as  to  swallow, 

It’s  just  the  sword-trick  —  I  ain’t  quite  gone ! 

Yonder  come  smells  of  the  gorse,  so  nutty, 

Gold-like  and  warm :  it’s  the  prime  of  May !  90 

Better  than  mortar,  brick  and  putty, 

It’s  God’s  house  on  a  blowing  day. 

Lean  me  more  up  the  mound :  now  I  feel  it : 

All  the  old  heath-smells !  Ain’t  it  strange  ? 

There’s  the  world  laughing,  as  if  to  conceal  it, 

But  He’s  by  us,  juggling  the  change. 

I  mind  it  well,  by  the  sea-beach  lying, 

Once  —  it’s  long  gone  —  when  two  gulls  we 
beheld, 

Which,  as  the  moon  got  up,  were  flying 

Down  a  big  wave  that  sparkled  and  swelled.  100 
Crack,  went  a  gun :  one  fell :  the  second 

Wheeled  round  him  twice,  and  Was  off  for  new  luck : 
There  in  the  dark  her  white  wing  beckon’d:  — 

Drop  me  a  kiss  —  I’m  the  bird  dead-struck ! 

George  Meredith 
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MARCHING  ALONG 

1  Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 

Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing: 

And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 

And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 
Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

2  God  for  King  Charles !  Pym  and  such  carles 

To  the  Devil  that  prompts  ’em  their  treasonous 
paries ! 

Cavaliers,  up !  Lips  from  the  cup, 

Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup  10 
Till  you’re — 

( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

3  Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsequies’  knell 

Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry  as  well ! 
England,  good  cheer !  Rupert  is  near ! 

Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here 

( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song ? 

4  Then,  God  for  King  Charles  !  Pym  and  his  snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles !  20 
Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might ; 

So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 

* 

( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 
Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song! 

Robert  Browning 
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THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN 

Hamelin  Town ’s  in  Brunswick, 

By  famous  Hanover  city; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide, 

Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 

A  pleasanter  spot  you  never  spied 
But,  when  begins  my  ditty, 

Almost  five  hundred  years  ago, 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suffer  so 
From  vermin,  was  a  pity. 

Rats ! 

They  fought  the  dogs  and  killed  the  cats, 

And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cradles, 

And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vats, 

And  licked  the  soup  from  the  cooks’  own  ladles, 
Split  open  the  kegs  of  salted  sprats, 

Made  nests  inside  men’s  Sunday  hats, 

And  even  spoilt  the  woman’s  chats 
By  drowning  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flats. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking: 

“’Tis  clear,”  cried  they,  “our  Mayor’s  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation  —  shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ermine 
For  dolts  that  can’t  or  won’t  determine 
What ’s  best  to  rid  us  of  our  vermin ! 

“You  hope,  because  you’re  old  and  obese, 

“To  find  in  the  furry  civic  robe  ease? 

Rouse  up,  sirs !  Give  your  brains  a  racking 
To  find  the  remedy  we’re  lacking, 

Or,  sure  as  fate,  we’ll  send  you  packing!” 

At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 
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An  hour  they  sat  in  council ; 

At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silence: 

“For  a  guilder  I’d  my  ermine  gown  sell; 

I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence ! 

It ’s  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one’s  brain  — 

I’m  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again,  40 

I’ve  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

Oh  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap !” 

Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 
At  the  chamber-door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

“Bless  us,”  cried  the  Mayor,  “what  ’s  that?” 

(With  the  Corporation  as  he  sat. 

Looking  little  though  wondrous  fat ; 

Nor  brighter  was  his  eye,  nor  moister 
Than  a  too-long-opened  oyster, 

Save  when  at  noon  his  paunch  grew  mutinous  50 
For  a  plate  of  turtle  green  and  glutinous) 

“Only  a  scraping  of  shoes  on  the  mat ! 

Anything  like  the  sound  of  a  rat 
Makes  my  heart  go  pit-a-pat !” 

“Come  in !”  —  the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger : 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure ! 

His  queer  long  coat  from  heel  to  head 
Was  half  of  yellow  and  half  of  red, 

And  he  himself  was  tall  and  thin, 

With  sharp  blue  eyes,  each  like  a  pin,  60 

And  light  loose  hair,  yet  swarthy  skin, 

No  tuft  on  cheek  nor  beard  on  chin, 

But  lips  where  smiles  went  out  and  in; 

There  was  no  guessing  his  kith  and  kin: 

And  nobody  could  enough  admire 
The  tall  man  and  his  quaint  attire. 

Quoth  one:  “It ’s  as  my  great-grandsire, 

Starting  up  at  the  Trump  of  Doom’s  tone. 

Had  walked  this  way  from  his  painted  tombstone!” 
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He  advanced  to  the  council-table:  70 

And,  “Please  your  honours,”  said  he,  “I’m  able, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 
All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun, 

That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run. 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw ! 

And  I  chiefly  use  my  charm 
On  creatures  that  do  people  harm, 

The  mole  and  toad  and  newt  and  viper; 

And  people  call  me  the  Pied  Piper.” 

(And  here  they  noticed  around  his  neck  80 

A  scarf  of  red  and  yellow  stripe, 

To  match  with  his  coat  of  the  self-same  cheque; 
And  at  the  scarf’s  end  hung  a  pipe : 

And  his  fingers,  they  noticed,  were  ever  straying 
As  if  impatient  to  be  playing 
Upon  this  pipe,  as  low  it  dangled 
Over  his  vesture  so  old-fangled.) 

“Yet,”  said  he,  “poor  piper  as  I  am, 

In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 

Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats ;  90 

I  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats : 

And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilders, 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rats 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders?” 

“One?  Fifty  thousand!”  ■ —  was  the  exclamation 
Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Into  the  street  the  Piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept  100 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while ; 

Then,  like  a  musical  adept, 

To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled. 

And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled, 

Like  a  candle-flame  where  salt  is  sprinkled ; 

And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered, 
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You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered ; 

And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling; 

And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 

And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling.  HO 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 

Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 

Grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins, 

Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whiskers, 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 

Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives  — 

Followed  the  Piper  for  their  lives. 

From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 

And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing,  120 

Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 

Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished ! 

—  Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 

Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he,  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 

To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary. 

Which  was,  “At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 

I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe, 

And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe, 

Into  a  cider-press’s  grip:  130 

And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards, 

And  a  leaving  ajar  of  conserve  cupboards, 

And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil-flasks : 

And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks : 

And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice 
( Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  ‘Oh  rats,  rejoice! 

The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  drysaltary! 

So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon !’  140 

And  just  as  a  bulkv  sugar-puncheon. 

All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me, 
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Just  as  methought  it  said,  ‘Come,  bore  me !’ 

—  I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o’er  me.” 

You  should  have  heard  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringing  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple. 

“Go,”  cried  the  Mayor,  ‘‘and  get  long  poles, 

Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes ! 

Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders,  150 

And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats !”  —  when  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market-place, 

With  a,  ‘‘First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand  guilders!” 

A  thousand  guilders  !  The  Mayor  looked  blue  ; 

So  did  the  Corporation  too, 

For  council  dinners  made  rare  havoc 
With  Claret,  Moselle,  Vin-de-Grave,  Hock: 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellar’s  biggest  butt  of  Rhenish.  160 

To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow ! 

“Beside,”  quoth  the  Mayor  with  a  knowing  wink. 
“Our  business  was  done  at  the  river’s  brink; 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

And  what’s  dead  can’t  come  to  life,  I  think. 

So,  friend,  we’re  not  the  folks  to  shrink 
From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for  drink, 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke ; 

But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke  170 

Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty. 

A  thousand  gilders  !  Come,  take  fifty !” 

The  Piper’s  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 

“No  trifling!  I  can’t  wait,  beside! 

I’ve  promised  to  visit  by  dinner-time 

Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 

Of  the  Head-Cook’s  pottage,  all  he’s  rich  in, 

For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph’s  kitchen, 
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Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor:  180 

With  him  I  proved  no  bargain-driver, 

With  you,  don’t  think  I’ll  bate  a  stiver! 

And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  after  another  fashion.” 

“How?”  cried  the  Mayor,  “d’  ye  think  I’ll  brook 
Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook? 

Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 

With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald? 

You  threaten  us,  fellow?  Do  your  worst, 

Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst!”  190 

Once  more  he  stepped  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 

Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician’s  cunning 
Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 

There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  jostling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering, 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues  chattering,  200 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is 
scattering, 

Out  came  the  children  running. 

All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 

With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls, 

And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 

The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 
As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry  210 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by, 

—  Could  only  follow  with  the  eye 
That  joyous  crowd  at  the  Piper’s  back. 

But  now  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 
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And  the  wretched  Council’s  bosoms  beat ; 

As  the  Piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 
To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 
Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters ! 
However,  he  turned  from  South  to  West, 

And  to  Koppleberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed,  220 

And  after  him  the  children  pressed; 

Great  wTas  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

“He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top ! 

He’s  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop !” 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain-side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed; 

And  the  Piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed. 
And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last,  230 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast. 

Did  I  say  all?  No!  One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way; 

And  in  after  years  if  you  would  blame 
His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say,  — 

“It’s  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left ! 

I  can’t  forget  that  I’m  bereft 
Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me. 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land,  240 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue, 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

And  horses  were  born  with  eagles’  wings : 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured,  250 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

And  found  myself  outside  the  hill, 
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Left  alone  against  my  will, 

To  go  now  limping  as  before, 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more !” 

Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin! 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher’s  pate 
A  text  which  says  that  heaven’s  gate 
Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle’s  eye  takes  a  camel  in ! 

The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  South, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  mouth, 
Wherever  it  was  men’s  lot  to  find  him, 

Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart’s  content, 

If  he’d  only  return  the  way  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 

But  when  they  saw  ’twas  a  lost  endeavour, 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever, 

They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 
Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If,  after  the  day  of  the  money  and  year, 

These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 

“And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 
“On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 

“Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children’s  last  retreat, 

They  called  it,  the  Pied  Piper’s  Street  — 

Where  any  one  playing  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labour. 

Nor  suffered  they  hostelery  or  tavern 
To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn; 

But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern 
They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 

And  on  the  great  church-window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away, 

And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

And  I  must  not  omit  to  say 
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That  in  Transylvania  there’s  a  tribe  290 

Of  alien  people  who  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress, 

To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 

Into  which  they  were  trepanned 

Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land, 

But  how  or  why,  they  don’t  understand. 

So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  Wipers  200 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men  —  especially  pipers ! 

And,  whether  they  pipe  us  free  from  rats  or  from 
mice, 

If  we’ve  promised  them  ought,  let  us  keep  our  promise! 

Robert  Browning 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  “BIRKENHEAD” 

Right  on  our  flank  the  crimson  sun  went  down; 

The  deep  sea  roll’d  around  in  dark  repose; 

When,  like  the  wild  shriek  from  some  captured  town, 
A  cry  of  women  rose. 

The  stout  ship  Birkenhead  lay  hard  and  fast, 

Caught  without  hope  upon  a  hidden  rock ; 

Her  timbers  thrilled  as  nerves,  when  through  them 
pass’d 

The  spirit  of  that  shock. 

And  ever  like  base  cowards,  who  leave  their  ranks 
In  danger’s  hour,  before  the  rush  of  steel,  10 

Drifted  away,  disorderly,  the  planks 
From  underneath  her  keel. 
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So  calm  the  air,  so  calm  and  still  the  flood, 

That  low  down  in  its  blue  translucent  glass 

We  saw  the  great  fierce  fish,  that  thirst  for  blood 
Pass  slowly,  then  repass. 

They  tarried,  the  waves  tarried,  for  their  prey ! 

The  sea  turned  one  clear  smile !  Like  things  asleep 

Those  dark  shapes  in  the  azure  silence  lay, 

As  quiet  as  the  deep.  20 

Then  amidst  oath,  and  prayer,  and  rush,  and  wreck, 
Faint  screams,  faint  questions  waiting  no  reply, 

Our  Colonel  gave  the  word,  and  on  the  deck 
Form’d  us  in  line  to  die. 

To  die!  ’twas  hard,  whilst  the  sleek  ocean  glow’d 
Beneath  a  sky  as  fair  as  summer  flowers :  — 

All  to  the  boats!  cried  one  —  he  was,  thank  God, 

No  officer  of  ours. 

Our  English  hearts  beat  true :  —  we  would  not  stir : 
That  base  appeal  we  heard,  but  heeded  not:  30 

On  land,  on  sea,  we  had  our  Colours,  sir, 

To  keep  without  a  spot! 

They  shall  not  say  in  England,  that  we  fought 
With  shameful  strength,  unhonour’d  life  to  seek; 

Into  mean  safety,  mean  deserters  brought 
By  trampling  down  the  weak. 

So  we  made  women  with  the  children  go, 

The  oars  ply  back  again,  and  yet  again ; 

Whilst,  inch  by  inch,  the  drowning  ship  sank  low, 

Still,  under  steadfast  men.  40 

—  What  follows,  why  recall  ?  —  The  brave  who  died, 
Died  without  flinching  in  the  bloody  surf, 

They  sleep  as  well  beneath  that  purple  tide 
As  others  under  turf :  — 
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They  sleep  as  well !  and,  roused  from  their  wild  grave, 
Wearing  their  wounds  like  stars,  shall  rise  again, 
Joint-heirs  with  Christ,  because  they  bled  to  save 
His  weak  ones,  not  in  vain. 

F.  H.  Doyle 


THE  SANDS  OF  DEE 

“O  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee:” 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  with  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see.  10 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land : 

And  never  home  came  she. 

“Oh !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  — 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drowned  maiden’s  hair 
Above  the  nets  at  sea? 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  on  Dee.” 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 

The  cruel  crawling  foam,  20 

The  cruel  hungry  foam, 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea; 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 

Charles  Kingsley 
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HIAWATHA’S  FISHING 

Forth  upon  the  Gitche  Gurnee, 

On  the  shining  Big  Sea-Water, 

With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar, 

Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar, 

Forth  to  catch  the  sturgeon  Nahma, 

Mishe-Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 

In  his  birch  canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

Through  the  clear,  transparent  water 
He  could  see  the  fishes  swimming  10 

Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him; 

See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 

Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  crawfish. 

Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom, 

On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stern  sat  Hiawatha, 

With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar ; 

In  his  plumes  the  breeze  of  morning 

Played  as  in  the  hemlock  branches :  20 

On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected, 

Sat  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo; 

In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 

Lay  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes; 

Through  his  gills  he  breathed  the  water, 

With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed. 

With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor.  30 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armour; 

On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 

Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 

Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting! 

Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 
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Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure, 

Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable; 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom, 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple, 

As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  sailing, 

With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 

“Take  my  bait!”  cried  Hiawatha 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
“Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Come  up  from  below  the  water, 

Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger !” 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Through  the  clear,  transparent  water, 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer, 

Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer, 

And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 

“Take  my  bait,  O  King  of  Fishes !” 

Ouiet  lay  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water, 

Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 

Listening  to  his  call  and  clamour, 

His  unnecessary  tumult, 

Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting; 

And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 

To  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 

“Take  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha !” 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten ; 

As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch  canoe  stood  end  wise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water, 

With  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 

Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit. 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
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Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him, 

And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 

“Esa !  esa  !  shame  upon  you  ! 

You  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha, 

You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 

You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes !” 

Reeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
Sank  the  pike  in  great  confusion, 

And  the  mighty  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

Said  to  Ugudwash,  the  sunfish, 

“Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha !” 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming 
Like  a  white  moon  in  the  water, 

Rose  the  Ugudwash,  the  sunfish, 

Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha, 

Swung  with  all  his  weight  upon  it, 

Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water, 

Whirled  the  birch  canoe  in  circles, 

Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies, 

Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
Reached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches, 

Till  the  water-flags  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  margins. 

But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  water, 

Lifting  his  great  disc  of  whiteness, 

Loud  he  shouted  in  derision, 

“Esa !  esa  !  shame  upon  you  ! 

You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish. 

You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 

You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes !” 

Slowly  downward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 

And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

Heard  the  shout  of  Hiawatha, 

Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance, 

The  unnecessary  tumult, 
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Ringing  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture, 
Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre, 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armour, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward, 

Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine, 
Opened  his  great  jaws,  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 

As  a  log  on  some  black  river 
Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids, 
Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 

Groped  about  in  helpless  wonder, 

Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beating, 
Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness. 

And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger, 

With  his  fist,  the  heart  of  Nahma, 

Felt  the  mighty  King  of  Fishes 
Shudder  through  each  nerve  and  fibre, 
Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him 
As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 

Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha 
Drag  his  birch  canoe  for  safety, 

Lest  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nahma, 

In  the  turmoil  and  confusion, 

Forth  he  might  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 

Frisked  and  chattered  very  gaily, 

Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatha 
Till  the  labour  was  completed. 

Then  said  Hiawatha  to  him, 

“Oh  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
Bravely  have  you  toiled  to  help  me ; 
Take  the  thanks  of  Fliawatha, 
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And  the  name  which  now  he  gives  you; 

For  hereafter  and  for  ever 
Boys  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo, 

Tail-in-air  the  boys  shall  call  you !” 

And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

Gasped  and  quivered  in  the  water, 

Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
Till  he  grated  on  the  pebbles, 

Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 

Heard  him  grate  upon  the  margin,  160 

Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbles, 

Knew  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 

Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 

Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapping, 

As  of  many  wings  assembling, 

Heard  a  screaming  and  confusion, 

As  of  birds  of  prey  contending, 

Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  him, 

Shining  through  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 

Saw  the  glittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls,  17° 

Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls,  peering, 

Gazing  at  him  through  the  opening, 

Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 

“’Tis  our  brother,  Hiawatha !” 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them, 

Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns, 

“O  ye  sea-gulls !  O  my  brothers ! 

I  have  slain  the  sturgeon,  Nahma; 

Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger, 

With  your  claws  the  openings  widen,  180 

Set  me  free  from  this  dark  prison. 

And  henceforward  and  for  ever 
Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievements, 

Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls, 

Yes,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers !” 

And  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  claws  together, 

Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
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In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 

And  from  peril  and  from  prison,  190 

From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 

From  the  peril  of  the  water, 

Was  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standing  near  his  wigwam, 

On  the  margin  of  the  water. 

And  he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 

Called  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 

Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

Lying  lifeless  on  the  pebbles. 

With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him.  200 

“I  have  slain  the  Mishe-Nahma, 

Slain  the  King  of  Fishes!”  said  he; 

“Look !  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him, 

Yes,  my  friends  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls; 

Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis! 

They  have  saved  me  from  great  peril 
In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 

Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended, 

Till  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting, 

Till  they  homeward  fly  at  sunset,  210 

To  their  nests  among  the  marshes; 

Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles, 

And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter.” 

And  she  waited  till  the  sunset, 

Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  Night-sun, 

Rose  above  the  tranquil  water, 

Till  Kayoshk,  the  sated  sea-gulls, 

From  their  banquet  rose  with  clamour, 

And  across  the  fiery  sunset 

Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands,  220 

To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 

And  Nokomis  to  her  labour, 

Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight, 
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Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places, 

Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise, 

And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-gulls, 

Came  back  from  the  reedy  islands, 

Clamorous  for  their  morning  banquet. 

Three  whole  days  and  nights  alternate  230 

Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea-gulls 
Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 

Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones, 

Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 

And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 

H.  W.  Longfellow 


THE  RAVEN 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak 
and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore  — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a 
tapping 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber 
door  — 

“Tis  some  visitor,”  I  muttered,  “tapping  at  my 
chamber  door, 

Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  De¬ 
cember, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 
upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow;  —  vainly  I  had  sought 
to  borrow 
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From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow  —  sorrow  for  the 
lost  Lenore  — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore  — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple 
curtain 

Thrilled  me  —  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never 
felt  before : 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood 
repeating 

“’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 
door  — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 
door  — 

This  it  is  and  nothing  more.” 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no 
longer, 

“Sir,”  said  I,  “or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I 
implore ;  20 

But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came 
rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door, 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you”  —  here  I  opened 
wide  the  door  — 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there 
wondering,  fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to 
dream  before; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave 
no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered 
word,  “Lenore !” 
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This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the 
word,  “Lenore !” 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more.  20 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me 
burning, 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  somewhat  louder  than 
before, 

“Surely,”  said  I,  “surely  that  is  something  at  my 
window  lattice ; 

Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is  and  this  mystery 
explore  — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery 
explore  — 

’Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more.” 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt 
and  flutter 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days 
of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute  stopped 
or  stayed  he ; 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my 
chamber  door  —  40 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 
door  — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into 
smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance 
it  wore, 

“Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I  said, 
“art  sure  no  craven, 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from  the 
Nightly  shore  — 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night’s 
Plutonian  shore!” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 
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Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  dis¬ 
course  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy 
bore ;  50 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door  — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door, 

With  such  name  as  “Nevermore.” 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke 
only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did 
outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered;  not  a  feather  then 
he  fluttered  — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  “Other  friends 
have  flown  before  — 

On  the  morrow  He  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have 
flown  before.” 

Then  the  bird  said,  “Nevermore.”  60 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 

“Doubtless,  said  I,  “what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock 
and  store 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one 
burden  bore  — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden 
bore 

Of  ‘Never  —  nevermore.’  ” 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  fancy  into 

smiling, 
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Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird 
and  bust  and  door; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 
linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yore  —  70 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous 
bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking,  “Nevermore.” 

Thus  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing, 

To  the  fowi  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my 
bosom’s  core  ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease 
reclining 

On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light 
gloated  o’er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light 
gloating  o’er 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore. 

Then,  methoug'ht,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from 
an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the 
tufted  floor.  80 

“Wretch,”  I  cried,  “thy  God  hath  lent  thee  —  by  these 
angels  He  hath  sent  thee 

Respite  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  thv  memories 
of  Lenore ! 

Quaff,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this 
lost  Lenore !” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet!”  said  I,  “thing  of  evil!  —  prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil !  — 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee 
here  ashore, 
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Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en¬ 
chanted  — 

On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted  —  tell  me  truly,  I 
implore  — 

Is  there  —  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?  —  tell  me  —  tell  me 
I  implore !” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.”  90 

“Prophet !”  said  I,  “thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if 
bird  or  devil ! 

By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us  —  by  that  God 
we  both  adore  — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant 
Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore  — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore.” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !”  I 
shrieked,  upstarting  — 

“Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s 
Plutonian  shore ! 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul 
hath  spoken ! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !  —  quit  the  bust  above 
my  door !  100 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form 
from  off  my  door !” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber 
door  ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that 
is  dreaming, 
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And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his 
shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 
on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe 


DANNY  DEEVER 

“What  are  the  bugles  blowin’  for?”  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

“To  turn  you  out,  to  turn  you  out,”  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

“What  makes  you  look  so  white,  so  white?”  said  Files- 
on- Parade. 

“Pm  dreadin’  what  Pve  got  to  watch,”  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

For  they’re  hangin’  Danny  Deever,  you  can  ’ear  the 
Dead  March  play. 

The  regiment’s  in  ’ollow  square  —  they’re  hangin’ 
him  to-day; 

They’ve  taken  of  his  buttons  off  an’  cut  his  stripes 
away, 

An’  they’re  hangin’  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin’. 

“What  makes  the  rear-rank  breathe  so  ’ard?”  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

“It’s  bitter  cold,  it’s  bitter  cold,”  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said.  10 

“What  makes  that  front-rank  man  fall  down?”  said 
Files-on-Parade. 

“A  touch  of  sun,  a  touch  of  sun,”  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said. 

They  are  hangin’  Danny  Deever,  they  are  marchin’ 
of  ’im  round, 
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They  ’ave  ’alted  Danny  Deever  by  ’is  coffin  on  the 
ground ; 

An’  ’e’ll  swing  in  ’arf  a  minute  for  a  sneakin’,  shootin’ 
hound  — 

O  they’re  hangin’  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin’ ! 

“’Is  cot  was  right-’and  cot  to  mine,”  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

“  ’E’s  sleepin’  out  an’  far  to-night,”  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

“I’ve  drunk  ’is  beer  a  score  o’  times,”  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

“  ’E’s  drinkin’  bitter  beer  alone,”  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said.  20 

They  are  hangin’  Danny  Deever,  you  must  mark  ’im 
to  ’is  place, 

For  ’e  shot  a  comrade  sleepin’  —  you  must  look  ’im 
in  the  face ; 

Nine  ’undred  of  ’is  county  an’  the  Regiment’s 
disgrace, 

While  they’re  hangin’  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin’. 

“What’s  that  so  black  agin  the  sun?”  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

“It’s  Danny  fightin’  ’ard  for  life,”  the  Colour-Sergeant 
said. 

“What’s  that  that  whimpers  over  ’ead?”  said  Files-on- 
Parade. 

“It’s  Danny’s  soul  that’s  passin’  now,”  the  Colour- 
Sergeant  said. 

For  they’re  done  with  Danny  Deever,  you  can  ’ear 
the  quick-step  play, 

The  Regiment’s  in  column,  an’  they’re  marchin’  us 
away ;  30 

Ho !  the  young  recruits  are  shalcin’,  an’  they’ll  want 
their  beer  to-day, 

After  hangin’  Danny  Deever  in  the  mornin’. 

Rudyard  Kipling 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 


Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great 
Judgment  Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed 
nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho’  they 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

Kamal  is  out  with  twenty  men  to  raise  the  Border- 
side, 

And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel’s  mare  that  is  the 
Colonel’s  pride: 

He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the 
dawn  and  the  day, 

And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her 
far  away. 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel’s  son  that  led  a  troop 
of  Guides : 

‘Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say  where 
Kamal  hides?’  10 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mahommed  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
Ressaldar : 

‘If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning-mist,  ye  know 
where  his  pickets  are. 

‘At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai  —  at  dawn  he  is  into 
Bonair, 

‘But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  own  place  to 
fare. 

‘So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird  can 

fly, 

‘By  the  favour  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to 
the  Tongue  of  Jagai. 

‘But  if  he  be  past  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly 
turn  ye  then 
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‘For  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  that  grisly  plain 
is  sown  with  Kamal’s  men. 

‘There  is  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right,  and 
low  lean  thorn  between, 

‘And  ye  may  hear  a  breech-bolt  snick  where  never 
a  man  is  seen.’  20 

The  Colonel’s  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough 
dun  was  he, 

With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the 
head  of  a  gallows-tree. 


The  Colonel’s  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid  him 
stay  to  eat  — 

Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not 
long  at  his  meat. 

He’s  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  he  can 

fly,  . 

Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s  mare  in  the  gut  of 
the  Tongue  of  Jagai, 

Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s  mare  with  Kamal 
upon  her  back, 

And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  he  made 
the  pistol  crack. 

He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling 
ball  went  wide. 

‘Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,’  Kamal  said.  ‘Show  now  if 
ye  can  ride.’  30 

It’s  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  dust- 
devils  go, 

The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like 
a  barren  doe. 

The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head 
above, 

But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars,  as  a 
maiden  plays  with  a  glove. 

There  was  rock  to  the  left  and  rock  to  the  right,  and 
low  lean  thorn  between, 

And  thrice  he  heard  a  breech-bolt  snick  tho’  never  a 
man  was  seen. 
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They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their 
hoofs  drum  up  the  dawn, 

The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bull,  but  the  mare 
like  a  new-roused  fawn. 

The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water-course  —  in  a  woeful  heap 
fell  he, 

And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled 
the  rider  free.  40 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  — •  small 
room  was  there  to  strive, 

"Twas  only  by  favour  of  mine/  quoth  he,  ‘ye  rode  so 
long  alive : 

‘There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty  mile,  there  was  not 
a  clump  of  tree, 

‘But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle 
cocked  on  his  knee. 

‘If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low, 

‘The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in 
a  row : 

‘If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held 
it  high, 

‘The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till 
she  could  not  fly/ 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son :  ‘Do  good  to  bird 
and  beast, 

‘But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  meats  before  thou 
makest  a  feast.  50 

‘If  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carry  my 
bones  away, 

‘Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal’s  meal  were  more  than  a 
thief  could  pay. 

‘They  will  feed  their  horse  on  the  standing  crop,  their 
men  on  the  garnered  grain, 

‘The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires  when  all 
the  cattle  are  slain. 

‘But  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair,  —  thy  brethren 
wait  to  sup, 
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‘The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn,  —  howl,  dog, 
and  call  them  up ! 

‘And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer  and 
gear  and  stack, 

‘Give  me  my  father’s  mare  again,  and  I’ll  fight  my 
own  way  back!’ 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon 
his  feet. 

‘No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,’  said  he,  ‘when  wolf  and 
grey  wolf  meet.  60 

‘May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  has  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or 
breath  ; 

‘What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the 
dawn  with  Death?’ 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son :  ‘I  hold  by  the 
blood  of  my  clan : 

‘Take  up  the  mare  for  my  father’s  gift  —  by  God,  she 
has  carried  a  man !’ 

The  red  mare  ran  to  the  Colonel’s  son,  and  nuzzled 
against  his  breast ; 

‘We  be  two  strong  men,’  said  Kamal  then,  ‘but  she 
loveth  the  younger  best. 

‘Co  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter’s  dower,  my  turquoise- 
studded  rein, 

‘My  broidered  saddle  and  saddle-cloth,  and  silver 
stirrups  twain.’ 

The  Colonel’s  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle- 
end, 

‘Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,’  said  he;  ‘will  ye 
take  the  mate  from  a  friend?’  70 

‘A  gift  for  a  gift,’  said  Kamal  straight;  ‘a  limb  for 
the  risk  of  a  limb. 

‘Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I’ll  send  my  son 
to  him !’ 

With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from 
a  mountain-crest  — 

He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked 
like  a  lance  in  rest. 
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‘Now  here  is  thy  master/  Kamal  said,  ‘who  leads  a 
troop  of  the  Guides, 

‘And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  on 
shoulder  rides. 

‘Till  Death  or  I  cut  loose  the  tie,  at  camp  and  board 
and  bed, 

‘Thy  life  is  his  —  thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with  thy 
head. 

‘So,  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen’s  meat,  and  all 
her  foes  are  thine, 

‘And  thou  must  harry  thy  father’s  hold  for  the  peace 
of  the  Border-line,  80 

‘And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack  thy 
way  to  power  — 

‘Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I  am 
hanged  in  Peshawur.’ 

They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and 
there  they  found  no  fault, 

They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood 
on  leavened  bread  and  salt : 

They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood 
on  fire  and  fresh-cut  sod. 

On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber  knife,  and 
the  Wondrous  Names  of  God. 

The  Colonel’s  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal’s  boy 
the  dun, 

And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Bukloh  where  there 
went  forth  but  one. 

And  when  thev  drew  to  the  Ouarter-Guard,  full 
twenty  swords  flew  clear  — 

There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with  the 
blood  of  the  mountaineer.  90 

‘Ha’  done !  ha’  done !’  said  the  Colonel’s  son.  ‘Put  up 
the  steel  at  your  sides ! 

‘Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief  —  to- 
night  ’tis  a  man  of  the  Guides !’ 
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Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great 
Judgment  Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed, 
nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho’  they 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

Rudyard  Kipling 


THE  YARN  OF  THE  “NANCY  BELL” 

’Twas  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 
From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 

That  I  found  alone  on  a  piece  of  stone 
An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long, 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he, 

And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite, 

In  a  singular  minor  key: 

“Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig,  10 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair, 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid, 

For  I  couldn’t  help  thinking  the  man  had  been 
drinking, 

And  so  I  simply  said : 

“Oh,  elderly  man,  it’s  little  I  know 
Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea, 

But  I’ll  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 
How  you  can  possibly  be 
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“At  once  a  cook,  and  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.” 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 
Is  a  trick  all  seamen  larn, 

And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid, 

He  spun  this  painful  yarn : 

“’Twas  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 

That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  sea,  30 

And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief, 

Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

“And  pretty  nigh  all  o’  the  crew  was  drowned 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o’  soul), 

And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy’s  men 
Said  ‘Here !’  to  the  muster-roll. 

“There  was  me  and  the  cook  and  the  captain  bold, 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig.  40 

“For  a  month  we’d  neither  wittles  nor  drink, 

Till  a-hungry  we  did  feel, 

So  we  drawed  a  lot,  and  accordin’  shot 
The  captain  for  our  meal. 

“The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy’s  mate, 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made ; 

Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 
We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

“And  then  we  murdered  the  bo’sun  tight, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig;  50 

Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and.  me, 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig. 
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“Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left, 

And  the  delicate  question,  ‘Which 

Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle?’  arose 
And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

“For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did, 

And  the  cook  he  worshipped  me ; 

But  we’d  both  be  blowed  if  we’d  either  be  stowed 
In  the  other  chap’s  hold,  you  see.  60 

“  ‘I’ll  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  me,’  says  Tom, 

‘Yes,  that,’  says  I,  ‘You’ll  be,’  — 

‘I’m  boiled  if  I  die,  my  friend,’  quoth  I, 

And  ‘Exactly  so,’  quoth  he. 

“Says  he,  ‘Dear  James,  to  murder  me 
Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do, 

For  don’t  you  see  you  can’t  cook  me, 

While  I  can  —  and  will  —  cook  you! 

“So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 

And  the  pepper  in  portions  true  70 

(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot, 
And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 

“  ‘Come  here,’  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride 
Which  his  smiling  features  tell, 

“’Twill  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see, 

How  extremely  nice  you’ll  smell.’ 

“And  he  stirred  it  round  and  round  and  round, 

And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth ; 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  his  squeals 
In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth.  80 

“And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 

And  —  as  I  eating  be 

The  last  of  his  chops,  why,  I  almost  drops, 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see! 
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“And  I  never  grin,  and  I  never  smile, 

And  I  never  larf  nor  play, 

But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 
I  have  —  which  is  to  say : 

“Oh,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold, 

And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig, 

And  a  bo’sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite, 

And  the  crew  of  the  captain’s  gig !” 

W.  S.  Gilbert 


DRAKE’S  DRUM 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  an’  a  thousand  mile  away, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?), 

Slung  at  ween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay, 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe. 

Yarnder  lumes  the  Island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi’  sailor  lads  a-dancin’  heel-an’-toe, 

An’  the  shore-lights  flashin’,  an’  the  night-tide  dashin’, 
He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  an’  ruled  the  Devon  seas, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?),  10 

Rovin’  tho’  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi’  heart  at  ease, 

An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe. 

“Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore, 
Strike  et  when  your  powder’s  runnin’  low ; 

If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I’ll  quit  the  port  o’  Heaven, 
An’  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed  them 
long  ago.” 

Drake  he’s  in  his  hammock  till  the  great  Armadas 
come, 

(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin’  there  below?), 

Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  listenin’  for  the  drum, 
An’  dreamin’  arl  the  time  o’  Plymouth  Hoe.  20 
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Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 
Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe 
Where  the  old  trade’s  plyin’  an’  the  old  flag  flyin’ 
They  shall  find  him  ware  an’  wakin’,  as  they  found 
him  long  ago ! 

Sir  Henry  Newbolt 


REYNARD  THE  FOX 

The  fox  was  strong,  he  was  full  of  running, 

He  could  run  for  an  hour  and  then  be  cunning, 

But  the  cry  behind  him  made  him  chill, 

They  were  nearer  now  and  they  meant  to  kill. 

They  meant  to  run  him  until  his  blood 
Clogged  on  his  heart  as  his  brush  with  mud, 

Till  his  back  bent  up  and  his  tongue  hung  flagging, 
And  his  belly  and  brush  were  fllthed  from  dragging. 
Till  he  crouched  stone  still,  dead-beat  and  dirty, 

With  nothing  but  teeth  against  the  thirty.  10 

And  all  the  way  to  that  blinding  end 

He  would  meet  with  men  and  have  none  his  friend: 

Men  to  holloa  and  men  to  run  him, 

With  stones  to  stagger  and  yells  to  stun  him, 

Men  to  head  him,  with  whips  to  beat  him, 

Teeth  to  mangle  and  mouths  to  eat  him. 

And  all  the  way,  that  wild  high  crying, 

To  cold  his  blood  with  the  thought  of  dying, 

The  horn  and  the  cheer,  and  the  drum-like  thunder 
Of  the  horse  hooves  stamping  the  meadows  under.  20 
He  upped  his  brush  and  went  with  a  will 
For  the  Sarsen  Stones  on  Wan  Dyke  Hill. 

As  he  ran  the  meadow  by  Tineton  Church, 

A  christening  party  left  the  porch : 

They  stood  stock  still  as  he  pounded  by, 

They  wished  him  luck  but  they  thought  he’d  die, 
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The  toothless  babe  in  his  long  white  coat 
Looked  delicate  meat,  the  fox  took  note ; 

But  the  sight  of  them  grinning  there,  pointing  finger, 
Made  him  put  on  steam  till  he  went  a  stinger.  30 

Past  Tineton  Church  over  Tineton  Waste, 

With  the  lolloping  ease  of  a  fox’s  haste, 

The  fur  on  his  chest  blown  dry  with  the  air, 

His  brush  still  up  and  his  cheek-teeth  bare. 

Over  the  Waste  where  the  ganders  grazed, 

The  long  swift  lift  of  his  loping  lazed, 

His  ears  cocked  up  as  his  blood  ran  higher, 

He  saw  his  point,  and  his  eyes  took  fire. 

The  Wan  Dyke  Hill  with  its  fir  tree  barren, 

Its  dark  of  gorse  and  its  rabbit  warren.  40 

The  Dyke  on  its  heave  like  a  tightened  girth. 

And  holes  in  the  Dyke  where  a  fox  might  earth. 

He  had  rabbited  there  long  months  before, 

The  earths  were  deep  and  his  need  was  sore, 

The  way  was  new,  but  he  took  a  bearing, 

And  rushed  like  a  blown  ship  billow-sharing. 

Off  Tineton  Common  to  Tineton  Dean, 

Where  the  wind-hid  elders  pushed  with  green ; 
Through  the  Dean’s  thin  cover  across  the  lane, 

And  up  Midwinter  to  King  of  Spain.  50 

Old  Joe,  at  digging  his  garden  grounds. 

Said  “A  fox,  being  hunted;  where  be  hounds? 

O  lord,  my  back,  to  be  young  again, 

‘Stead  a  zellin  zider  in  King  of  Spain. 

O  hark,  I  hear  ’em,  O  sweet,  O  sweet. 

Why  there  be  redcoat  in  Gearge’s  wheat, 

And  there  be  redcoat,  and  there  they  gallop. 

Thur  go  a  browncoat  down  a  wallop. 

Quick,  Ellen,  quick,  come  Susan,  fly. 

Here’m  hounds.  I  zeed  the  fox  go  by,  60 

Go  by  like  thunder,  go  by  like  blasting, 

With  his  girt  white  teeth  all  looking  ghasting. 
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Look  there  come  hounds.  Hark,  hear  ’em  crying, 
Lord,  belly  to  stubble,  ain’t  they  flying. 

There’s  huntsmen,  there.  The  fox  come  past, 

(As  I  was  digging)  as  fast  as  fast. 

He’s  only  been  gone  a  minute  by; 

A  girt  dark  dog  as  pert  as  pye.” 

Ellen  and  Susan  came  out  scattering 

Brooms  and  dustpans  till  all  was  clattering;  70 

They  saw  the  pack  come  head  to  foot 

Running  like  racers  nearly  mute; 

Robin  and  Dansey  quartering  near, 

All  going  gallop  like  startled  deer. 

A  half-dozen  flitting  scarlets  shewing 
In  the  thin  green  Dean  where  the  pines  were  growing. 
Black  coats  and  brown  coats  thrusting  and  spurring 
Sending  the  partridge  coveys  whirring, 

Then  a  rattle  up  hill  and  a  clop  up  lane, 

It  emptied  the  bar  of  the  King  of  Spain,  80 

Tom  left  his  cider,  Dick  left  his  bitter, 

Granfer  James  left  his  pipe  and  spitter, 

Out  they  came  from  the  sawdust  floor, 

They  said,  “They’re  going.”  They  said  “O  Lor’.” 

The  fox  raced  on,  up  the  Barton  Balks, 

With  a  crackle  of  kex  in  the  nettle  stalks, 

Over  Hammon’s  grass  to  the  dark  green  line 
Of  the  larch-wood  smelling  of  turpentine. 

Scratch  Steven  Larches,  black  to  the  sky, 

A  sadness  breathing  with  one  long  sigh,  90 

Grey  ghosts  of  trees  under  funeral  plumes, 

A  mist  of  twig  over  soft  brown  glooms. 

As  he  entered  the  wood  he  heard  the  smacks, 

Chip-jar,  of  the  fir  pole  feller’s  axe, 

He  swerved  to  the  left  to  a  broad  green  ride, 

Where  a  boy  made  him  rush  for  the  further  side. 

He  swerved  to  the  left,  to  the  Barton  Road, 

But  there  were  the  timberers  come  to  load. 
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Two  timber  carts  and  a  couple  of  carters 

With  straps  round  their  knees  instead  of  garters.  100 

He  swerved  to  the  right,  straight  down  the  wood, 

The  carters  watched  him,  the  boy  hallooed. 

He  leaped  from  the  larch  wood  into  tillage, 

The  cobbler’s  garden  of  Barton  village. 

The  cobbler  bent  at  his  wooden  foot, 

Beating  sprigs  in  a  broken  boot ; 

He  wore  old  glasses  with  thick  horn  rim, 

He  scowled  at  his  work  for  his  sight  was  dim. 

His  face  was  dingy,  his  lips  were  grey, 

From  primming  sparrowbills  day  by  day;  110 

As  he  turned  his  boot  he  heard  a  noise 

At  his  garden-end  and  he  thought,  “It’s  boys.” 

He  saw  his  cat  nip  up  on  the  shed, 

Where  her  back  arched  up  till  it  touched  her  head, 

He  saw  his  rabbit  race  round  and  round 
Its  little  black  box  three  feet  from  ground. 

His  six  hens  cluckered  and  flocked  to  perch, 

“That’s  boys,”  said  cobbler,  “so  I’ll  go  search.” 

He  reached  his  stick  and  blinked  in  his  wrath, 

When  he  saw  a  fox  in  his  garden  path.  120 

The  fox  swerved  left  and  scrambled  out 
Knocking  crinked  green  shells  from  the  brussels- 
sprouts, 

He  scrambled  out  through  the  cobbler’s  paling, 

And  up  Pill’s  orchard  to  Purton’s  Tailing, 

Across  the  plough  at  the  top  of  bent, 

Through  the  heaped  manure  to  kill  his  scent. 

Over  to  Aldams,  up  to  Cappelis, 

Past  Nursery  Lot  with  its  white- washed  apples, 

Past  Colston’s  Broom,  past  Gaunts,  past  Sheres, 

Past  Foxwhelps  Oats  and  their  hooded  ears,  130 
Past  Monk’s  Ash  Clerewell,  past  Beggars  Oak, 

Past  the  great  elms  blue  with  the  Hinton  smoke. 
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Along  Long  Hinton  to  Hinton  Green, 

Where  the  wind-washed  steeple  stood  serene 
With  its  golden  bird  still  sailing  air, 

Past  Banner  Barton,  past  Chipping  Bare, 

Past  Maddings  Hollow,  down  Dundry  Dip, 

And  up  Goose  Grass  to  the  Sailing  Ship. 

The  three  black  firs  of  the  Ship  stood  still 

On  the  bare  chalk  heave  of  the  Dundry  Hill,  140 

The  fox  looked  back  as  he  slackened  past, 

The  scaled  red-bole  of  the  mizzen-mast. 

There  they  were  coming,  mute  but  swift, 

A  scarlet  smear  in  the  blackthorn  rift, 

A  white  horse  rising,  a  dark  horse  flying, 

And  the  hungry  hounds  too  tense  for  crying. 
Stormcock  leading,  his  stern  spear-straight, 

Racing  as  though  for  a  piece  of  plate, 

Little  speck  horsemen  field  on  field; 

Then  Dansey  viewed  him  and  Robin  squealed.  150 

At  the  View  Halloo  the  hounds  went  frantic, 

Back  went  Stormcock  and  up  went  Antic, 

Up  went  Skylark  as  Antic  sped 

It  was  zest  to  blood  how  they  carried  head. 

Skylark  drooped  as  Maroon  drew  by, 

Their  hackles  lifted,  they  scored  to  cry. 

The  fox  knew  well,  that  before  they  tore  him, 

They  should  try  their  speed  on  the  downs  before  him. 
There  were  three  more  miles  to  the  Wan  Dyke  Hill, 
But  his  heart  was  high,  that  he  beat  them  still.  160 
The  wind  of  the  downland  charmed  his  bones, 

So  off  he  went  for  the  Sarsen  Stones. 

The  moan  of  the  three  great  firs  in  the  wind, 

And  the  Ai  of  the  foxhounds  died  behind, 

Wind-dapples  followed  the  hill-wind’s  breath 

On  the  Kill  Down  gorge  where  the  Danes  found  death ; 

■  i  ' 
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Larks  scattered  up;  the  peewits  feeding 
Rose  in  a  flock  from  the  Kill  Down  Steeding. 

The  hare  leaped  up  from  her  form  and  swerved 
Swift  left  for  the  Starveall  harebell-turved.  DO 
On  the  wind-bare  thorn  some  long-tails  prinking 
Cried  sweet,  as  though  wind-blown  glass  were  chinking. 
Behind  came  thudding  and  loud  halloo, 

Or  a  cry  from  hounds  as  they  came  to  view. 

The  pure  clean  air  came  sweet  to  his  lungs, 

Till  he  thought  foul  scorn  of  those  crying  tongues, 

In  a  three  mile  more  he  would  reach  the  haven 
In  the  Wan  Dyke  croaked  on  by  the  raven, 

In  a  three  mile  more  he  would  make  his  berth 
On  the  hard  cool  floor  of  a  Wan  Dyke  earth,  180 
Too  deep  for  spade,  too  curved  for  terrier, 

With  the  pride  of  the  race  to  make  rest  the  merrier. 

In  a  three  mile  more  he  would  reach  his  dream, 

So  his  game  heart  gulped  and  he  put  on  steam. 

Like  a  rocket  shot  to  a  ship  ashore, 

The  lean  red  bolt  of  his  body  tore, 

Like  a  ripple  of  wind  running  swift  on  grass, 

Like  a  shadow  on  wheat  when  a  cloud  blows  past, 
Like  a  turn  at  the  buoy  in  a  cutter  sailing, 

When  the  bright  green  gleam  lips  white  at  the 
railing,  190 

Like  the  April  snake  whipping  back  to  sheath, 

Like  the  gannet’s  hurtle  on  fish  beneath, 

Like  a  kestrel  chasing,  like  a  sickle  reaping, 

Like  all  things  swooping,  like  all  things  sweeping, 

Like  a  hound  for  stay,  like  a  stag  for  swift, 

With  his  shadow  beside  like  spinning  drift. 

Past  the  gibbet-stock  all  stuck  with  nails, 

Where  they  hanged  in  chains  what  had  hung  at  jails, 
Past  Ashmundshowe  where  Ashmund  sleeps, 

And  none  but  the  tumbling  peewit  weeps,  200 
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Past  Curlew  Calling,  the  gaunt  grey  corner 
Where  the  curlew  comes  as  a  summer  mourner, 

Past  Blowbury  Beacon  shaking  his  fleece, 

Where  all  winds  hurry  and  none  brings  peace, 

Then  down,  on  the  mile-long  green  decline 
Where  the  turf’s  like  spring  and  the  air’s  like  wine, 
Where  the  sweeping  spurs  of  the  downland  spill 
Into  Wan  Brook  Valley  and  Wan  Dyke  Hill. 

On  he  went  with  a  galloping  rally 

Past  Maesbury  Clump  for  Wan  Brook  Valley,  210 

The  blood  in  his  veins  went  romping  high 

“Get  on,  on,  on  to  the  earth  or  die." 

The  air  of  the  downs  went  purely  past, 

Till  he  felt  the  glory  of  going  fast, 

Till  the  terror  of  death,  though  there  indeed, 

Was  lulled  for  a  while  by  his  pride  of  speed ; 

He  was  romping  away  from  hounds  and  hunt, 

He  had  Wan  Dyke  Hill  and  his  earth  in  front, 

In  a  one  mile  more  when  his  point  was  made, 

He  would  rest  in  safety  from  dog  or  spade ;  220 

Nose  between  paws  he  would  hear  the  shout 
Of  the  “gone  to  earth"  to  the  hounds  without, 

The  whine  of  the  hounds,  and  their  cat  feet  gadding, 
Scratching  the  earth,  and  their  breath  pad-padding, 
He  would 'hear  the  horn  call  hounds  away, 

And  rest  in  peace  till  another  day. 

In  one  mile  more  he  would  lie  at  rest 
So  for  one  mile  more  he  would  go  his  best. 

He  reached  the  dip  at  the  long  droop’s  end 

And  he  took  what  speed  he  had  still  to  spend.  230 

So  down  past  Maesbury  beech  clump  grey, 

That  would  not  be  green  till  the  end  of  May, 

Past  Arthur’s  Table,  the  white  chalk  boulder, 

Where  pasque  flowers  purple  the  down’s  grey  shoulder 
Past  Quickelm’s  Keeping,  past  Harry’s  Thorn 
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To  Thirty  Acre  all  thin  with  corn. 

As  he  raced  the  corn  towards  Wan  Dyke  Brook, 

The  pack  had  view  of  the  way  he  took, 

Robin  hallooed  from  the  downland’s  crest, 

He  capped  them  on  till  they  did  their  best.  240 

The  quarter  mile  to  the  Wan  Brook’s  brink 
Was  raced  as  quick  as  a  man  can  think. 

And  here,  as  he  ran  to  the  huntsman’s  yelling, 

The  fox  first  felt  that  the  pace  was  telling, 

His  body  and  lungs  seemed  all  grown  old, 

His  legs  less  certain,  his  heart  less  bold, 

The  hound-noise  nearer,  the  hill  slope  steeper. 

The  thud  in  the  blood  of  his  body  deeper, 

His  pride  in  his  speed,  his  joy  in  the  race 

Were  withered  away,  for  what  use  was  pace?  250 

He  had  run  his  best,  and  the  hounds  ran  better. 

Then  the  going  worsened,  the  earth  was  wetter. 

Then  his  brush  drooped  down  till  it  sometimes  dragged. 
And  his  fur  felt  sick  and  his  chest  was  tagged 
With  taggles  of  mud,  and  his  pads  seemed  lead, 

It  was  well  for  him  he’d  an  earth  ahead. 

Down  he  went  to  the  brook  and  over, 

Out  of  the  corn  and  into  the  clover, 

Over  the  slope  that  the  Wan  Brook  drains, 

Past  Battle  Tump  where  they  earthed  the  Danes,  260 
Then  up  the  hill  that  the  Wan  Dyke  rings 
Where  the  Sarsen  Stones  stand  grand  like  kings. 

Seven  Sarsens  of  granite  grim, 

As  he  ran  them  by  they  looked  at  him ; 

As  he  leaped  the  lip  of  their  earthen  paling 
The  hounds  were  gaining  and  he  was  failing. 

He  passed  the  Sarsens,  he  left  the  spur, 

He  pressed  up  hill  to  the  blasted  fir, 

He  slipped  as  he  leaped  the  hedge;  he  slithered; 
“He’s  mine,”  thought  Robin.  “He’s  done;  he’s 
dithered.”  270 
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At  the  second  attempt  he  cleared  the  fence, 

He  turned  half  right  where  the  gorse  was  dense, 

He  was  leading  hounds  by  a  furlong  clear. 

He  was  past  his  best,  but  his  earth  was  near. 

He  ran  up  gorse,  to  the  spring  of  the  ramp, 

The  steep  green  wall  of  the  dead  men’s  camp, 

He  sidled  up  it  and  scampered  down 

To  the  deep  green  ditch  of  the  Dead  Men’s  Town. 

Within,  as  he  reached  that  soft  green  turf, 

The  wind,  blowing  lonely,  moaned  like  surf,  280 
Desolate  ramparts  rose  up  steep, 

On  either  side,  for  the  ghosts  to  keep. 

He  raced  the  trench,  past  the  rabbit  warren, 

Close  grown  with  moss  which  the  wind  made  barren, 
He  passed  the  Spring  where  the  rushes  spread, 

And  there  in  the  stones  was  his  earth  ahead. 

One  last  short  burst  upon  failing  feet, 

There  life  lay  waiting,  so  sweet,  so  sweet, 

Rest  in  a  darkness,  balm  for  aches. 

The  earth  was  stopped.  It  was  barred  with  stakes.  290 

With  the  hounds  at  head  so  close  behind 
He  had  to  run  as  he  changed  his  mind. 

This  earth,  as  he  saw,  was  stopped,  but  still 
There  was  one  earth  more  on  the  Wan  Dyke  Hill. 

A  rabbit  burrow  a  furlong  on, 

He  could  kennel  there  till  the  hounds  were  gone. 
Though  his  death  seemed  near  he  did  not  blench 
He  upped  his  brush  and  he  ran  the  trench. 

He  ran  the  trench  while  the  wind  moaned  treble, 

Earth  trickled  down,  there  were  falls  of  pebble.  300 
Down  in  the  valley  of  that  dark  gash 
The  wind-withered  grasses  looked  like  ash. 

Trickles  of  stones  and  earth  fell  down 
In  that  dark  valley  of  Dead  Men’s  Town. 
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A  hawk  arose  from  a  fluff  of  feathers, 

From  a  distant  fold  came  a  bleat  of  wethers. 

He  heard  no  noise  from  the  hounds  behind 
But  the  hill-wind  moaning  like  something  blind. 

He  turned  the  bend  in  the  hill  and  there 

Was  his  rabbit-hole  with  its  mouth  worn  bare,  310 

But  there  with  a  gun  tucked  under  his  arm 

Was  young  Sid  Kissop  of  Purlpits  Farm, 

With  a  white  hob  ferret  to  drive  the  rabbit 
Into  a  net  which  was  set  to  nab  it. 

And  young  Jack  Cole  peered  over  the  wall 
And  loosed  a  pup  with  a  “Z’bite  en,  Saul,” 

The  terrier  pup  attacked  with  a  will, 

So  the  fox  swerved  right  and  away  down  hill. 

Down  from  the  ramp  of  the  Dyke  he  ran 

To  the  brackeny  patch  where  the  gorse  began,  320 

Into  the  gorse,  where  the  Hill’s  heave  hid 

The  line  he  took  from  the  eyes  of  Sid; 

He  swerved  down  wind  and  ran  like  a  hare 
For  the  wind-blown  spinney  below  him  there. 

He  slipped  from  the  gorse  to  the  spinney  dark 
(There  were  curled  grey  growths  on  the  oak  tree  bark) 
He  saw  no  more  of  the  terrier  pup, 

But  he  heard  men  speak  and  the  hounds  come  up. 

He  crossed  the  spinney  with  ears  intent 
For  the  cry  of  hounds  on  the  way  he  went.  330 

His  heart  was  thumping,  the  hounds  were  near  now, 
He  could  make  no  sprint  at  a  cry  and  cheer  now, 

He  was  past  his  perfect,  his  strength  was  failing, 

His  brush  sag-sagged  and  his  legs  were  ailing. 

He  felt  as  he  skirted  Dead  Men’s  Town, 

That  in  one  mile  more  they  would  have  him  down. 
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Through  the  withered  oak’s  wind-crouching  tops 
He  saw  men’s  scarlet  above  the  copse, 

He  heard  men’s  oaths,  yet  he  felt  hounds  slacken 
In  the  frondless  stalks  of  the  brittle  bracken.  340 

He  felt  that  the  unseen  link  which  bound 
His  spine  to  the  nose  of  the  leading  hound 
Was  snapped,  that  the  hounds  no  longer  knew 
Which  way  to  follow  nor  what  to  do ; 

That  the  threat  of  the  hound’s  teeth  left  his  neck, 

They  had  ceased  to  run,  they  had  come  to  check, 

They  were  quartering  wide  on  the  Wan  Hill’s  bent. 

The  terrier’s  chase  had  killed  his  scent. 

He  heard  bits  chink  as  the  horses  shifted, 

He  heard  hounds  cast,  then  he  heard  hounds  lifted,  350 
But  there  came  no  cry  from  a  new  attack, 

His  heart  grew  steady,  his  breath  came  back. 

He  left  the  spinney  and  ran  its  edge, 

By  the  deep  dry  ditch  of  the  blackthorn  hedge, 

Then  out  of  the  ditch  and  down  the  meadow, 

Trotting  at  ease  in  the  blackthorn  shadow 
Over  the  track  called  Godsdown  Road, 

To  the  great  grass  heave  of  the  gods’  abode, 

He  was  moving  now  upon  land  he  knew 
Up  Clench  Royal  and  Morton  Tew,  360 

The  Pol  Brook,  Cheddesdon  and  East  Stoke  Church, 
High  Clench  St.  Lawrence  and  Tinker’s  Birch, 

Land  he  had  roved  on  night  by  night, 

For  hot  blood  suckage  or  furry  bite, 

The  threat  of  the  hounds  behind  was  gone; 

He  breathed  deep  pleasure  and  trotted  on. 

*  4s  *  *  * 

While  young  Sid  Kissop  thrashed  the  pup, 

Robin  on  Pip  came  heaving  up, 

And  found  his  pack  spread  out  at  check. 

“I’d  like  to  wring  your  terrier’s  neck,” 
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He  said,  “You  see?  He’s  spoiled  our  sport. 
He’s  killed  the  scent.”  He  broke  off  short, 
And  stared  at  hounds  and  at  the  valley. 

No  jay  or  magpie  gave  a  rally, 

Down  in  the  copse,  no  circling  rooks 
Rose  over  fields;  old  Joyful’s  looks 
Were  doubtful  in  the  gorse,  the  pack 
Quested  both  up  and  down  and  back. 

He  watched  each  hound  for  each  small  sign. 
They  tried,  but  could  not  hit  the  line, 

The  scent  was  gone.  The  field  took  place 
Out  of  the  way  of  hounds.  The  pace 
Had  tailed  them  out ;  though  four  remained : 

Sir  Peter,  on  White  Rabbit  stained 
Red  from  the  brooks,  Bill  Ridden  cheery, 

Hugh  Colway  with  his  mare  dead  weary. 

The  Colonel  with  Marauder  beat. 

They  turned  towards  a  thud  of  feet; 

Dansey,  and  then  young  Cothill  came 
(His  chestnut  mare  was  galloped  tame). 
“There’s  Copse,  a  field  behind,”  he  said. 

“Those  last  miles  put  them  all  to  bed. 

They’re  strung  along  the  downs  like  flies.” 
Copse  and  Nob  Manor  topped  the  rise. 
“Thank  God,  a  check,”  they  said,  “at  last.” 

“They  cannot  own  it ;  you  must  cast,” 

Sir  Peter  said.  The  soft  horn  blew, 

Tom  turned  the  hounds  up  wind;  they  drew 
Up  wind,  down  hill,  by  spinney  side. 

They  tried  the  brambled  ditch ;  they  tried 
The  swamp,  all  choked  with  bright  green  grass 
And  clumps  of  rush  and  pools  like  glass. 

Long  since,  the  dead  men’s  drinking  pond. 

They  tried  the  White  Leaved  Oak  beyond, 

But  no  hound  spoke  to  it  or  feathered. 

The  horse  heads  drooped  like  horses  tethered, 
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The  men  mopped  brows.  “An  hour’s  hard  run. 

Ten  miles,”  they  said,  “we  must  have  done. 

It’s  all  of  six  from  Colston’s  Gorses.” 

The  lucky  got  their  second  horses.  410 

The  time  ticked  by.  “He’s  lost,”  they  muttered. 

A  pheasant  rose.  A  rabbit  scuttered. 

Men  mopped  their  scarlet  cheeks  and  drank. 

They  drew  down  wind  along  the  bank, 

(The  Wan  Way)  on  the  Hill’s  south  spur, 

Grown  with  dwarf  oak  and  juniper 
Like  dwarves  alive,  but  no  hound  spoke. 

The  seepings  made  the  ground  one  soak. 

They  turned  the  spur ;  the  hounds  were  beat. 

Then  Robin  shifted  in  his  seat  420 

Watching  for  signs,  but  no  signs  shewed. 

“I’ll  lift  across  the  Godsdown  Road, 

Beyond  the  spinney,”  Robin  said. 

Tom  turned  them;  Robin  went  ahead. 

Beyond  the  copse  a  great  grass  fallow 
Stretched  towards  Stoke  and  Cheddesdon  Mallow, 

A  rolling  grass  where  hounds  grew  keen. 

‘Yoi  doit,  then;  this  is  where  he’s  been,” 

Said  Robin,  eager  at  their  joy. 

“Yooi,  Joyful,  lad,  yooi,  Cornerboy.  430 

They’re  on  to  him.” 

At  his  reminders 

The  keen  hounds  hurried  to  the  finders. 

The  finding  hounds  began  to  hurry, 

Men  jammed  their  hats  prepared  to  scurry, 

The  Ai  Ai  of  the  cry  began. 

Its  spirit  passed  to  horse  and  man, 

The  skirting  hounds  romped  to  the  cry. 

Hound  after  hound  cried  Ai  Ai  Ai, 

Till  all  were  crying,  running,  closing,  440 

Their  heads  well  up  and  no  heads  nosing, 
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Joyful  ahead  with  spear-straight  stern. 

They  raced  the  great  slope  to  the  burn. 

Robin  beside  them,  Tom  behind, 

Pointing  past  Robin  down  the  wind. 

For  there,  two  furlongs  on,  he  viewed 
On  Holy  Hill  or  Cheddesdown  Rood, 

Just  where  the  ploughland  joined  the  grass, 

A  speck  down  the  first  furrow  pass, 

A  speck  the  colour  of  the  plough. 

“Yonder  he  goes.  We’ll  have  him  now,” 

He  cried.  The  speck  passed  slowly  on,  450 

It  reached  the  ditch,  paused,  and  was  gone. 

Then  down  the  slope  and  up  the  Rood, 

Went  the  hunt’s  gallop.  Godsdown  Wood 
Dropped  its  last  oak-leaves  at  the  rally. 

Over  the  Rood  to  High  Clench  V alley 
The  gallop  led ;  the  red-coats  scattered, 

The  fragments  of  the  hunt  were  tattered 
Over  five  fields,  ev’n  since  the  check. 

“A  dead  fox  or  a  broken  neck,” 

Said  Robin  Dawe,  “Come  up,  the  Dane.”  460 

The  hunter  leant  against  the  rein, 

Cocking  his  ears,  he  loved  to  see 
The  hounds  at  cry.  The  hounds  and  he 
The  chiefs  in  all  that  feast  of  peace. 

The  speck  in  front  began  to  race. 

***** 

The  fox  heard  hounds  get  on  to  his  line, 

And  again  the  terror  went  down  his  spine, 

Again  the  back  of  his  neck  felt  cold, 

From  the  sense  of  the  hound’s  teeth  taking  hold. 

Rut  his  legs  were  rested,  his  heart  was  good, 

He  had  breath  to  gallop  to  Mourne  End  Wood, 

It  was  four  miles  more,  but  an  earth  at  end. 

So  he  put  on  pace  down  the  Rood  Hill  Bend. 
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Down  the  great  grass  slope  which  the  oak  trees  dot 
With  a  swerve  to  the  right  from  the  keeper’s  cot, 

Over  High  Clench  brook  in  its  channel  deep, 

To  the  grass  beyond,  where  he  ran  to  sheep. 

The  sheep  formed  line  like  a  troop  of  horse, 

They  swerved,  as  he  passed,  to  front  his  course. 

From  behind,  as  he  ran,  a  cry  arose, 

“See  the  sheep,  there.  Watch  them.  There  he 
goes.”  480 

He  ran  the  sheep  that  their  smell  might  check 
The  hounds  from  his  scent  and  save  his  neck, 

But  in  two  fields  more  he  was  made  aware 

That  the  hounds  still  ran;  Tom  had  viewed  him  there. 

Tom  had  held  them  on  through  the  taint  of  sheep, 
They  had  kept  his  line,  as  they  meant  to  keep, 

They  were  running  hard  with  a  burning  scent, 

And  Robin  could  see  which  way  he  went. 

The  pace  that  he  went  brought  strain  to  breath, 

He  knew  as  he  ran  that  the  grass  was  death.  490 

He  ran  the  slope  towards  Morton  Tew 
That  the  heave  of  the  hill  might  stop  the  view, 

Then  he  doubled  down  to  the  Blood  Brook  red, 

And  swerved  upstream  in  the  brook’s  deep  bed. 

He  splashed  the  shallows,  he  swam  the  deeps, 

He  crept  by  banks  as  a  moorhen  creeps, 

He  heard  the  hounds  shoot  over  his  line, 

And  go  on,  on,  on  towards  Cheddesdon  Zine. 

In  the  minute’s  peace  he  could  slacken  speed, 

The  ease  from  the  strain  was  sweet  indeed.  500 

Cool  to  the  pads  the  water  flowed. 

He  reached  the  bridge  on  the  Cheddesdon  road. 

As  he  came  to  light  from  the  culvert  dim, 

Two  boys  on  the  bridge  looked  down  on  him; 

They  were  young  Bill  Ripple  and  Harry  Meun, 
“Look,  there  be  squirrel  a-swimmin’,  see  ’un.” 
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“Noa,  ben’t  a  squirrel,  be  fox,  be  fox. 

Now,  Hal,  get  pebble,  we’ll  give  en  socks.” 

“Get  pebble,  Billy,  dub  un  a  plaster; 

There’s  for  thy  belly,  I’ll  learn  ee,  master.”  510 

The  stones  splashed  spray  in  the  fox’s  eyes, 

He  raced  from  brook  in  a  burst  of  shies, 

He  ran  for  the  reeds  in  the  withy  car, 

Where  the  dead  flags  shake  and  the  wild-duck  are. 

He  pushed  through  the  reeds  which  cracked  at  his 
passing, 

To  the  High  Clench  Water,  a  grey  pool  glassing, 

He  heard  Bill  Ripple  in  Cheddesdon  road, 

Shout,  “This  way,  huntsman,  it’s  here  he  goed.” 

Then  Leu  Leu  Leu  went  the  soft  horn’s  laughter, 

The  hounds  (they  had  checked)  came  romping 
after,  .  520 

The  clop  of  the  hooves  on  the  road  was  plain, 

Then  the  crackle  of  reeds,  then  cries  again. 

A  whimpering  first,  then  Robin’s  cheer, 

Then  the  Ai  Ai  Ai ;  they  were  all  too  near ; 

His  swerve  had  brought  but  a  minute’s  rest, 

Now  he  ran  again,  and  he  ran  his  best. 

With  a  crackle  of  dead  dry  stalks  of  reed 
The  hounds  came  romping  at  topmost  speed ; 

The  redcoats  ducked  as  the  great  hooves  skittered 
The  Blood  Brook’s  shallows  to  sheets  that  glittered ;  530 
With  a  cracking  whip  and  a  “Hoik,  Hoik,  Hoik, 
Forrard,”  Tom  galloped.  Bob  shouted  “Yoick.” 

Like  a  running  fire  the  dead  reeds  crackled 

The  hounds’  heads  lifted,  their  necks  were  hackled 

Tom  cried  to  Bob  as  they  thundered  through, 

“He  is  running  short,  we  shall  kill  at  Tew.” 

Bob  cried  to  Tom  as  they  rode  in  team, 

“I  was  sure,  that  time,  that  he  turned  up-stream. 
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As  the  hounds  went  over  the  brook  in  stride, 

I  saw  old  Daffodil  fling  to  side,  540 

So  I  guessed  at  once,  when  they  checked  beyond.” 
The  ducks  flew  up  from  the  Morton  Pond. 

The  fox  looked  up  at  their  tailing  strings, 

He  wished  (perhaps)  that  a  fox  had  wings. 

Wings  with  his  friends  in  a  great  V  straining 
The  autumn  sky  when  the  moon  is  gaining; 

For  better  the  grey  sky’s  solitude, 

Than  to  be  two  miles  from  the  Mourne  End  Wood 
With  the  hounds  behind,  clean-trained  to  run, 

And  your  strength  half  spent  and  your  breath  half 
done.  550 

Better  the  reeds  and  the  sky  and  water 
Than  that  hopeless  pad  from  a  certain  slaughter. 

At  the  Morton  Pond  the  fields  began, 

Long  Tew’s  green  meadows;  he  ran;  he  ran. 

First  the  six  green  fields  that  make  a  mile, 

With  the  lip-full  Clench  at  the  side  the  while, 

With  the  rooks  above,  slow-circling,  shewing 
The  world  of  men  where  a  fox  was  going; 

The  fields  all  empty,  dead  grass,  bare  hedges, 

And  the  brook’s  bright  gleam  in  the  dark  of  sedges.  560 
To  all  things  else  he  was  dumb -and  blind, 

He  ran,  with  the  hounds  a  field  behind. 

At  the  sixth  green  field  came  the  long  slow  climb, 

To  the  Mourne  End  Wood  as  old  as  time; 

Yew  woods  dark,  where  they  cut  for  bows, 

Oak  woods  green  with  the  mistletoes, 

Dark  woods  evil,  but  burrowed  deep 

With  a  brock’s  earth  strong,  where  a  fox  might  sleep. 

He  saw  his  point  on  the  heaving  hill, 

He  had  failing  flesh  and  a  reeling  will,  570 

He  felt  the  heave  of  the  hill  grow  stiff, 

He  saw  black  woods,  which  would  shelter  —  If  — 
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Nothing  else,  but  the  steepening  slope, 

And  a  black  line  nodding,  a  line  of  hope  — 

The  line  of  the  yews  on  the  long  slope’s  brow, 

A  mile,  three-quarters,  a  half-mile  now. 

A  quarter-mile,  but  the  hounds  had  viewed, 

They  yelled  to  have  him  this  side  the  wood, 

Robin  capped  them,  Tom  Dansey  steered  them 
With  a  “Yooi,  Yooi,  Yooi,”  Bill  Ridden 
Cheered  them.  580 

Then  up  went  hackles  as  Shatterer  led, 

“Mob  him,”  cried  Robin,  “the  wood’s  ahead. 

Turn  him,  damn  it;  Yooi,  beauties,  beat  him, 

O  God,  let  them  get  him ;  let  them  eat  him. 

O  God,”  said  Ridden,  “I’ll  eat  him  stewed, 

If  you’ll  let  us  get  him  this  side  the  wood.” 

But  the  pace,  uphill,  made  a  horse  like  stone, 

The  pack  went  wild  up  the  hill  alone. 

Three  hundred  yards,  and  the  worst  was  past,  590 

The  slope  was  gentler  and  shorter-grassed, 

The  fox  saw  the  bulk  of  the  woods  grow  tall 
On  the  brae  ahead  like  a  barrier-wall. 

He  saw  the  skeleton  trees  show  sky, 

And  the  yew  trees  darken  to  see  him  die, 

And  the  line  of  the  woods  go  reeling  black ; 

There  was  hope  in  the  woods,  and  behind,  the  pack. 

Two  hundred  yards,  and  the  trees  grew  taller, 

Blacker,  blinder,  as  hope  grew  smaller ; 

Cry  seemed  nearer,  the  teeth  seemed  gripping  600 

Pulling  him  back,  his  pads  seemed  slipping. 

He  was  all  one  ache,  one  gasp,  one  thirsting, 

Heart  on  his  chest-bones,  beating,  bursting. 

The  hounds  were  gaining  like  spotted  pards. 

And  the  wood-hedge  still  was  a  hundred  vards. 

The  wood-hedge  black  was  a  two  year,  quick 
Cut-and-laid  that  had  sprouted  thick 
Thoms  all  over,  and  strongly  plied, 

With  a  clean  red  ditch  on  the  take-off  side. 
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He  saw  it  now  as  a  redness,  topped  610 

With  a  wattle  of  thorn-work  spiky  cropped, 

Spiky  to  leap  on,  stiff  to  force, 

No  safe  jump  for  a  failing  horse, 

But  beyond  it,  darkness  of  yews  together, 

Dark  green  plumes  over  soft  brown  feather, 

Darkness  of  woods  where  scents  were  blowing  — 
Strange  scents,  hot  scents,  of  wild  things  going, 

Scents  that  might  draw  these  hounds  away. 

So  he  ran,  ran,  ran  to  that  clean  red  clay. 

Still,  as  he  ran,  his  pads  slipped  back,  620 

All  his  strength  seemed  to  draw  the  pack, 

The  trees  drew  over  him  dark  like  Norns, 

He  was  over  the  ditch  and  at  the  thorns. 

He  thrust  at  the  thorns,  which  would  not  yield, 

He  leaped,  but  fell,  in  sight  of  the  field, 

The  hounds  went  wild  as  they  saw  him  fall, 

The  fence  stood  stiff  like  a  Bucks  flint  wall. 

He  gathered  himself  for  a  new  attempt, 

His  life  before  was  an  old  dream  dreamt, 

All  that  he  was  was  a  blown  fox  quaking,  630 

Jumping  at  thorns  too  stiff  for  breaking, 

While  over  the  grass  in  crowd,  in  cry, 

Came  the  grip  teeth  grinning  to  make  him  die, 

The  eyes  intense,  dull,  smouldering  red, 

The  fell  like  a  ruff  round  each  keen  head, 

The  pace  like  fire,  and  scarlet  men 
Galloping,  yelling,  “Yooi,  eat  him,  then.” 

He  gathered  himself,  he  leaped,  he  reached 
The  top  of  the  hedge  like  a  fish-boat  beached, 

He  steadied  a  second  and  then  leaped  down  640 

To  the  dark  of  the  wood  where  bright  things  drown. 

He  swerved,  sharp  right,  under  young  green  firs. 
Robin  called  on  the  Dane  with  spurs, 
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He  cried,  “Come,  Dansey:  if  God’s  not  good, 

We  shall  change  our  fox  in  this  Mourne  End  Wood.” 
Tom  cried  back  as  he  charged  like  spate, 

“Mine  can’t  jump  that,  I  must  ride  to  gate.” 

Robin  answered,  “I’m  going  at  him. 

I’ll  kill  that  fox,  if  he  kills  me,  drat  him. 

We’ll  kill  in  covert.  Gerr  on,  now,  Dane.”  650 

He  gripped  him  tight  and  he  made  it  plain, 

He  slowed  him  down  till  he  almost  stood 

While  his  hounds  went  crash  into  Mourne  End  Wood. 

Like  a  dainty  dancer  with  footing  nice, 

The  Dane  turned  aside  for  a  leap  in  twice. 

He  cleared  the  ditch  to  the  red  clay  bank, 

He  rose  at  the  fence  as  his  quarters  sank, 

He  barged  the  fence  as  the  bank  gave  way 
And  down  he  came  in  a  fall  of  clay. 

Robin  jumped  off  him  and  gasped  for  breath ;  660 

He  said  “That’s  lost  him  as  sure  as  death. 

They’ve  over-run  him.  Come  up,  the  Dane, 

But  I’ll  kill  him  yet,  if  we  ride  to  Spain.” 

« 

He  scrambled  up  to  his  horse’s  back, 

He  thrust  through  cover,  he  called  his  pack, 

Tie  cheered  them  on  till  they  made  it  good, 

Where  the  fox  had  swerved  inside  the  wood. 

The  fox  knew  well  as  he  ran  the  dark, 

That  the  headlong  hounds  were  past  their  mark, 

They  had  missed  his  swerve  and  had  over-run.  670 
But  their  devilish  play  was  not  yet  done. 

For  a  minute  he  ran  and  heard  no  sound, 

Then  a  whimper  came  from  a  questing  hound, 

Then  a  “This  way,  beauties,”  and  then  “Leu  Leu,” 
The  floating  laugh  of  the  horn  that  blew. 

Then  the  cry  again  and  the  crash  and  rattle 
Of  the  shrubs  burst  back  as  they  ran  to  battle. 
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Till  the  wood  behind  seemed  risen  from  root, 

Crying  and  crashing  to  give  pursuit, 

Till  the  trees  seemed  hounds  and  the  air  seemed  cry,  680 
And  the  earth  so  far  that  he  needs  but  die, 

Die  where  he  reeled  in  the  woodland  dim 
With  a  hound’s  white  grips  in  the  spine  of  him; 

For  one  more  burst  he  could  spurt,  and  then 
Wait  for  the  teeth,  and  the  wrench,  and  men. 

He  made  his  spurt  for  the  Mourne  End  rocks, 

The  air  blew  rank  with  the  taint  of  fox; 

The  yews  gave  way  to  a  greener  space 
Of  great  stones  strewn  in  a  grassy  place. 

And  there  was  his  earth  at  the  great  grey  shoulder,  690 
Sunk  in  the  ground,  of  a  granite  boulder. 

A  dry  deep  burrow  with  rocky  roof. 

Proof  against  crowbars,  terrier-proof, 

Life  to  the  dying,  rest  for  bones. 

The  earth  was  stopped ;  it  was  filled  with  stones. 

Then,  for  a  moment,  his  courage  failed, 

His  eyes  looked  up  as  his  body  quailed, 

Then  the  coming  of  death,  which  all  things  dread, 
Made  him  run  for  the  wood  ahead. 

The  taint  of  fox  was  rank  on  the  air,  700 

He  knew,  as  he  ran,  there  were  foxes  there. 

His  strength  was  broken,  his  heart  was  bursting 
His  bones  were  rotten,  his  throat  was  thirsting; 

His  feet  were  reeling,  his  brush  was  thick 
From  dragging  the  mud,  and  his  brain  was  sick. 

He  thought  as  he  ran  of  his  old  delight 
In  the  wood  in  the  moon  in  an  April  night, 

His  happy  hunting,  his  winter  loving, 

The  smells  of  things  in  the  midnight  roving; 

The  look  of  his  dainty-nosing,  red 
Clean-felled  dam  with  her  footpad’s  tread. 
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Of  his  sire,  so  swift,  so  game,  so  cunning 
With  craft  in  his  brain  and  power  of  running, 

Their  fights  of  old  when  his  teeth  drew  blood. 

Now  he  was  sick,  with  his  coat  all  mud. 

He  crossed  the  covert,  he  crawled  the  bank, 

To  a  meuse  in  the  thorns  and  there  he  sank, 

With  his  ears  flexed  back  and  his  teeth  shown  white, 
In  a  rat’s  resolve  for  a  dying  bite. 

And  there,  as  he  lay,  he  saw  the  vale  720 

That  a  struggling  sunlight  silvered  pale, 

The  Deerlip  Brook  like  a  strip  of  steel, 

The  Nun’s  Wood  yews  where  the  rabbits  squeal, 

The  great  grass  square  of  the  Roman  Fort, 

And  the  smoke  in  the  elms  at  Crendon  Court. 

And  above  the  smoke  in  the  elm-tree  tops, 

Was  the  beech-clump’s  blue,  Blown  Hilcote  Copse, 

Where  he  and  his  mates  had  long  made  merry 

In  the  bloody  joys  of  the  rabbit-herry.  730 

And  there  as  he  lay  and  looked,  the  cry 
Of  the  hounds  at  head  came  rousing  by ; 

He  bent  his  bones  in  the  blackthorn  dim. 

But  the  cry  of  the  hounds  was  not  for  him 
Over  the  fence  with  a  crash  they  went, 

Belly  to  grass,  with  a  burning  scent, 

Then  came  Dansey,  yelling  to  Bob, 

“They’ve  changed,  O  damn  it,  now  here’s  a  job.” 

And  Bob  yelled  back,  “Well,  we  cannot  turn  ’em, 

It’s  Jumper  and  Antic  Tom;  we’ll  learn  ’em.  740 

We  must  just  go  on,  and  I  hope  we  kill.” 

They  followed  hounds  down  the  Mourne  End  Hill. 

The  fox  lay  still  in  the  rabbit-meuse, 

On  the  dry  brown  dust  of  the  plumes  of  yews. 

In  the  bottom  below  a  brook  went  by 
Blue,  in  a  patch,  like  a  streak  of  sky. 
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There,  one  by  one,  with  a  clink  of  stone, 

Came  a  red  or  dark  coat  on  a  horse  half  blown. 

And  man  to  man  with  a  gasp  for  breath 

Said  “Lord,  what  a  run.  I’m  fagged  to  death.”  750 

After  an  hour,  no  riders  came, 

The  day  drew  by  like  an  ending  game ; 

A  robin  sang  from  a  pufft  red  breast, 

The  fox  lay  quiet  and  took  his  rest. 

A  wren  on  a  tree-stump  carolled  clear, 

Then  the  starlings  wheeled  in  a  sudden  sheer 
The  rooks  came  home  to  the  twiggy  hive 
In  the  elm-tops  which  the  winds  do  drive. 

Then  the  noise  of  the  rooks  fell  slowly  still, 

And  the  lights  came  out  in  the  Clench  Brook  Mill;  760 
Then  a  pheasant  cocked,  then  an  owl  began 
With  the  cry  that  curdles  the  blood  of  man. 

The  stars  grew  bright  as  the  yews  grew  black, 

The  fox  rose  stiffly  and  stretched  his  back. 

He  haired  the  air,  then  he  padded  out 
To  the  valley  below  him  dark  as  doubt, 

Winter-thin  with  the  young  green  crops, 

For  Old  Cold  Crendon  and  Hilcote  Copse. 

As  he  crossed  the  meadows  at  Naunton  Larking, 

The  dogs  in  the  town  all  started  barking,  770 

For  with  feet  all  bloody  and  flanks  all  foam, 

The  hounds  and  the  hunt  were  limping  home ; 

Limping  home  in  the  dark,  dead-beaten, 

The  hounds  all  rank  from  a  fox  they’d  eaten, 

Dansey  saying  to  Robin  Dawe, 

“The  fastest  and  longest  I  ever  saw.” 

And  Robin  answered,  “O  Tom,  ’twas  good, 

I  thought  they’d  changed  in  the  Mourne  End  Wood, 
But  now  I  feel  that  they  did  not  change. 

We’ve  had  a  run  that  was  great  and  strange ;  780 
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And  to  kill  in  the  end,  at  dusk,  on  grass. 

We’ll  turn  to  the  Cock  and  take  a  glass, 

For  the  hounds,  poor  souls,  are  past  their  forces. 

And  a  gallon  of  ale  for  our  poor  horses 
And  some  bits  of  bread  for  the  hounds,  poor  things, 
After  all  they’ve  done  (for  they’ve  done  like  kings), 
Would  keep  them  going  till  we  get  in. 

We  had  it  alone  from  Nun’s  Wood  Whin.” 

Then  Tom  replied,  “If  they  changed  or  not, 

There’ve  been  few  runs  longer  and  none  more  hot,  790 
We  shall  talk  of  to-day  until  we  die.” 

The  stars  grew  bright  in  the  winter  sky, 

The  wind  came  keen  with  a  tang  of  frost, 

The  brook  was  troubled  for  new  things  lost, 

The  copse  was  happy  for  old  things  found, 

The  fox  came  home  and  he  went  to  ground. 

And  the  hunt  came  home  and  the  hounds  were  fed, 
They  climbed  to  their  bench  and  went  to  bed, 

The  horses  in  stable  loved  their  straw. 

“Good-night,  my  beauties,”  said  Robin  Dawe.  800 

Then  the  moon  came  quiet  and  flooded  full 
Light  and  beauty  on  clouds  like  wool, 

On  a  feasted  fox  at  rest  from  hunting, 

In  the  beech  wood  grey  where  the  brocks  were 
grunting. 

The  beech  wood  grey  rose  dim  in  the  night 
With  moonlight  fallen  in  pools  of  light, 

The  long  dead  leaves  on  the  ground  were  rimed. 

A  clock  struck  twelve  and  the  church-bells  chimed. 

John  Masefield 
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Ouinquireme  of  Nineveh  from  distant  Ophir, 

Rowing  home  to  haven  in  sunny  Palestine, 

With  a  cargo  of  ivory, 

And  apes  and  peacocks, 

Sandalwood,  cedarwood,  and  sweet  white  wine. 

Stately  Spanish  galleon  coming  from  the  Isthmus, 
Dipping  through  the  Tropics  by  the  palm-green  shores, 
With  a  cargo  of  diamonds, 

Emeralds,  amethysts, 

Topazes,  and  cinnamon,  and  gold  moidores.  10 

Dirty  British  coaster  with  a  salt-caked  smoke  stack, 
Butting  through  the  Channel  in  the  mad  March  days, 
With  a  cargo  of  Tyne  coal, 

Road-rails,  pig-lead, 

Firewood,  iron-ware,  and  cheap  tin  trays. 

John  Masefield 


SEA-FEVER 


I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and 
the  sky. 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song  and  the 
white  sail’s  shaking, 

And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea’s  face  and  a  grey  dawn 
breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the 
running  tide 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied  ; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds 
flying, 

And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the 
sea-gulls  crying. 
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I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gypsy 
life, 

To  the  gull’s  way  and  the  whale’s  way  where  the 
wind’s  like  a  whetted  knife;  10 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow- 
rover, 

And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long 
trick’s  over. 


John  Masefield 


THE  CONVERGENCE  OF  THE  TWAIN 

LINES  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "TITANIC” 

I 

In  a  solitude  of  the  sea 
Deep  from  human  vanity 

And  the  Pride  of  Life  that  planned  her,  stilly  couches 
she. 


II 

Steel  chambers,  late  the  pyres 
Of  her  salamandrine  fires, 

Cold  currents  thrid,  and  turn  to  rhythmic  tidal  lyres. 

III 

Over  the  mirrors  meant 
To  glass  the  opulent 

The  sea-worm  crawls  —  grotesque,  slimed,  dumb, 
indifferent. 

IV 

Jewels  in  joy  designed  10 

To  ravish  the  sensuous  mind 
Lie  lightless,  all  their  sparkles  bleared  and  black  and 
blind. 
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V 

Dim  moon-eyed  fishes  near 
Gaze  at  the  gilded  gear 

And  query:  “What  does  this  vaingloriousness  down 
here?”  .... 

VI 

Well ;  while  was  fashioning 
This  creature  of  cleaving  wing, 

The  Immanent  Will  that  stirs  and  urges  everything 

VII 

Prepared  a  sinister  mate 
For  her  —  so  gaily  great  —  20 

A  shape  of  Ice,  for  the  time  far  and  dissociate. 

VIII 

And  as  the  smart  ship  grew 
In  stature,  grace,  and  hue. 

In  shadowy  silent  distance  grew  the  Iceberg  too. 

IX 

Alien  they  seemed  to  be: 

No  mortal  eye  could  see 
The  intimate  welding  of  their  later  history. 

X 

Or  sign  that  they  were  bent 
By  paths  coincident 

On  being  anon  twin  halves  of  one  august  event,  30 

XI 

Till  the  Spinner  of  the  Years 
Said  “Now !”  And  each  one  hears, 

And  consummation  comes,  and  jars  two  hemispheres. 

Thomas  Hardy 
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THE  BLINDED  BIRD 

So  zestfully  canst  thou  sing? 

And  all  this  indignity, 

With  God’s  consent,  on  thee ! 

Blinded  ere  yet  a-wing 
By  the  red-hot  needle  thou, 

I  stand  and  wonder  how 
So  zestfully  thou  canst  sing! 

Resenting  not  such  wrong. 

Thy  grievous  pain  forgot, 

Eternal  dark  thy  lot, 

Groping  thy  whole  life  long, 

After  that  stab  of  fire; 

Enjailed  in  pitiless  wire; 

Resenting  not  such  wrong! 

Who  hath  charitv?  This  bird. 

Who  suffereth  long  and  is  kind, 

Is  not  provoked,  though  blind 
And  alive  ensepulchred  ? 

Who  hopeth,  endureth  all  things? 

Who  thinketh  no  evil,  but  sings? 

Who  is  divine?  This  bird. 

Thomas  Hardy 


SIMON  LEGREE 

(To  be  read  in  your  own  variety  of  negro  dialect) 

Legree’s  big  house  was  white  and  green. 

His  cotton-fields  were  the  best  to  be  seen. 

He  had  strong  horses  and  opulent  cattle, 

And  bloodhounds  bold,  with  chains  that  would  rattle. 


SIMON  LEGREE 


His  garret  was  full  of  curious  things: 

Books  of  magic,  bags  of  gold, 

And  rabbits’  feet  on  long  twine  strings. 

But  he  went  down  to  the  Devil. 

Legree,  he  sported  a  brass-buttoned  coat 
A  snake-skin  necktie,  a  blood-red  shirt. 
Legree,  he  had  a  beard  like  a  goat, 

And  a  thick  hairy  neck,  and  eyes  like  dirt. 
His  puffed-out  cheeks  were  fish-belly  white, 
He  had  great  long  teeth,  and  an  appetite. 

He  ate  raw  meat,  ’most  every  meal, 

And  rolled  his  eyes  till  the  cat  would  squeal. 
His  fist  was  an  enormous  size 
To  mash  poor  niggers  that  told  him  lies: 

He  was  surely  a  witch-man  in  disguise. 

But  he  went  down  to  the  Devil. 

He  wore  hip-boots,  and  would  wade  all  day 
To  capture  his  slaves  that  had  fled  away. 

But  he  went  down  to  the  Devil. 

He  beat  poor  Uncle  Tom  to  death 

Who  prayed  for  Legree  with  his  last  breath. 

Then  Uncle  Tom  to  Eva  flew, 

To  the  high  sanctoriums  bright  and  new; 

And  Simon  Legree  stared  up  beneath, 

And  cracked  his  heels,  and  ground  his  teeth: 
And  went  down  to  the  Devil. 

He  crossed  the  yard  in  the  storm  and  gloom  ; 
Lie  went  into  his  grand  front  room. 

He  said,  “I  killed  him,  and  I  don’t  care.” 

He  kicked  a  hound,  he  gave  a  swear ; 

He  tightened  his  belt,  he  took  a  lamp, 

Went  down  cellar  to  the  webs  and  damp. 
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There  in  the  middle  of  the  mouldy  floor 
He  heaved  up  a  slab,  he  found  a  door  — 

And  went  down  to  the  Devil. 

His  lamp  blew  out,  but  his  eyes  burned  bright.  40 
Simon  Legree  stepped  down  all  night  — 

Down,  down  to  the  Devil. 

Simon  Legree  he  reached  the  place, 

He  saw  one  half  of  the  human  race, 

He  saw  the  Devil  on  a  wide  green  throne, 

Gnawing  the  meat  from  a  big  ham-bone, 

And  he  said  to  Mister  Devil : 

“I  see  that  you  have  much  to  eat  — 

A  red  ham-bone  is  surely  sweet. 

I  see  that  you  have  lion’s  feet ;  50 

I  see  your  frame  is  fat  and  fine, 

I  see  you  drink  your  poison  wine  —  . 

Blood  and  burning  turpentine.” 

And  the  Devil  said  to  Simon  Legree : 

“I  like  your  style,  so  wicked  and  free. 

Come  sit  and  share  my  throne  with  me, 

And  let  us  bark  and  revel.” 

And  there  they  sit  and  gnash  their  teeth, 

And  each  one  wears  a  hop-vine  wreath. 

They  are  matching  pennies  and  shooting  craps,  60 
They  are  playing  poker  and  taking  naps. 

And  old  Legree  is  fat  and  fine: 

He  eats  the  fire,  he  drinks  the  wine  — 

Blood  and  burning  turpentine  — 

Down,  down  with  the  Devil; 

Down,  doum  with  the  Devil; 

Down,  down  with  the  Devil. 

Vac h el  Lindsay 
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The  grand  road  from  the  mountain  goes  shining  to  the 
sea, 

And  there  is  traffic  in  it,  and  many  a  horse  and  cart; 

But  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  are  dearer  far  to  me, 
And  the  little  roads  of  Cloonagh  go  rambling  through 
my  heart. 

A  great  storm  from  the  ocean  goes  shouting  o’er  the 
hill. 

And  there  is  glory  in  it  and  terror  on  the  wind ; 

But  the  haunted  air  of  twilight  is  very  strange  and  still, 
And  the  little  winds  of  twilight  are  dearer  to  my 
mind. 


The  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  storming  on 
their  way, 

Shining  green  and  silver  with  the  hidden  herring 
shoal;  10 

But  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  have  drenched  my 
heart  in  spray, 

And  the  little  waves  of  Breffny  go  stumbling  through 
my  soul. 


Eva  Gore-Booth 


THE  FIDDLER  OF  DOONEY 

When  I  play  my  fiddle  in  Dooney, 
Folk  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea; 
My  cousin  is  priest  in  Kilvarnet, 
My  brother  in  Moharabuiee. 

I  passed  my  brother  and  cousin : 
They  read  in  their  books  of  prayer; 
I  read  in  my  book  of  songs 
I  bought  at  the  Sligo  fair. 
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When  v/e  come  at  the  end  of  time, 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state,  10 

He  will  smile  on  the  three  old  spirits, 

But  call  me  first  through  the  gate; 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry, 

Save  by  an  evil  chance, 

And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle 
And  the  merry  love  to  dance : 

And  when  the  folk  there  spy  me, 

They  will  all  come  up  to  me, 

With  “Here  is  the  fiddler  of  Dooney !” 

And  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  20 

W.  B.  Yeats. 


OFF  THE  GROUND 

Three  jolly  Farmers 
Once  bet  a  pound 
Each  dance  the  others  would 
Off  the  ground. 

Out  of  their  coats 

They  slipped  right  soon, 

And  neat  and  nicesome 
Put  each  his  shoon. 

One  —  Two  —  Three!  — 

And  away  they  go,  10 

Not  too  fast, 

And  not  too  slow; 

Out  from  the  elm-tree’s 
Noonday  shadow, 

Into  the  sun 

And  across  the  meadow. 

Past  the  schoolroom, 

With  knees  well  bent, 
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Fingers  a-flicking, 

They  dancing  went. 

Up  sides  and  over 

And  round  and  round, 

They  crossed,  click-clacking, 

The  Parish  bound ; 

By  Tupman’s  meadow 
They  did  their  mile, 

Tee-to-tum 

On  a  three-barred  stile. 

Then  straight  through  Whipham, 
Downhill  to  Week, 

Footing  it  lightsome, 

But  not  too  quick, 

Up  fields  to  Watchet, 

And  on  through  Wye, 

Till  seven  fine  churches 
They’d  seen  skip  by  — 

Seven  fine  churches, 

And  five  old  mills, 

Farms  in  the  valley. 

And  sheep  on  the  hills ; 

Old  Man’s  Acre 
And  Dead  Man’s  Pool 
All  left  behind, 

As  they  danced  through  Wool. 
And  Wool  gone  by, 

Like  tops  that  seem 
To  spin  in  sleep 

They  danced  in  dream: 

Withy  —  Wellover  — 

Wassop  —  Wo  — 

Like  an  old  clock 
Their  heels  did  go. 

A  league  and  a  league 
And  a  league  they  went, 

And  not  one  weary, 

And  not  one  spent. 
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And  lo,  and  behold ! 

Past  Willow-cum-Leigh 
Stretched  with  its  waters 
The  great  green  sea. 

Says  Farmer  Bates, 

“I  puffs  and  I  blows. 

What’s  under  the  water, 

Why,  no  man  knows  !” 

Says  Farmer  Giles, 

“My  wind  comes  weak, 

And  a  good  man  drownded 
Is  far  to  seek.” 

But  Farmer  Turvey, 

On  twirling  toes 
Up’s  with  his  gaiters, 

And  in  he  goes: 

Down  where  the  mermaids 
Pluck  and  play 
On  their  twangling  harps 
In  a  sea-green  day ; 

Down  where  the  mermaids, 
Finned  and  fair, 

Sleek  with  their  combs 
Their  yellow  hair  .... 

Bates  and  Giles  — 

On  the  shingle  sat, 

Gazing  at  Turvey’s 
Floating  hat. 

But  never  a  ripple 
Nor  bubble  told 
Where  he  was  supping 
Off  plates  of  gold. 

Never  an  echo 

Rilled  through  the  sea 
Of  the  feasting  and  dancing 
And  minstrelsy. 

They  called  —  called  —  called: 
Came  no  reply: 
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Nought  but  the  ripples’ 

Sandy  sigh. 

Then  glum  and  silent 
They  sat  instead, 

Vacantly  brooding 

On  home  and  bed,  10° 

Till  both  together 

Stood  up  and  said:  — 

“Us  knows  not,  dreams  not, 

Where  you  be, 

Turvey,  unless 

In  the  deep  blue  sea ; 

But  axcusing  silver  — 

And  it  comes  most  willing  — 

Here’s  us  two  paying 

Our  forty  shilling;  110 

For  it’s  sartin  sure,  Turvey, 

Safe  and  sound, 

You  danced  us  square,  Turvey, 

Off  the  ground !” 

Walter  de  la  Mare 


THE  FLUTE 

“Good-night !”  he  sang  out  cheerily : 

“Good-night !”  and  yet  again :  “Good-night !” 

And  I  was  gay  that  night  to  be 
Once  more  in  my  clean  countryside, 

Among  the  windy  hills  and  wide. 

Six  days  of  city  slush  and  mud, 

Of  hooting  horn,  and  spattering  wheel, 

Made  me  rejoice  again  to  feel 

The  tingling  frost  that  fires  the  blood. 

And  sets  life  burning  keen  and  bright ;  10 

And  down  the  ringing  road  to  stride 
The  eager  swinging  stride  that  braces 
The  straining  thews  from  hip  to  heel : 
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To  breathe  again  the  wind  that  sweeps 
Across  the  grassy,  Northern  steeps, 

From  crystal  deeps  and  starry  spaces. 

And  I  was  glad  again  to  hear 
The  old  man’s  greeting  of  good  cheer : 

For  every  night  for  many  a  year 
At  that  same  corner  we  had  met, 

Summer  and  Winter,  dry  and  wet : 

And  though  I  never  once  had  heard 
The  old  man  speak  another  word, 

His  cheery  greeting  at  the  bend 
Seemed  like  the  welcome  of  a  friend. 

But,  as  we  neared  to-night,  somehow, 

I  felt  that  he  would  stop  and  speak  — 
Though  he  went  by:  and  when  I  turned, 

I  saw  him  standing  in  the  road, 

And  looking  back,  with  hand  to  brow, 

As  if  to  shade  old  eyes  grown  weak 
Awaiting  the  long  sleep  they’d  earned: 
Though,  as  again  towards  him  I  strode, 

A  friendly  light  within  them  burned. 

And  then,  as  I  drew  nigh,  he  spoke 
With  shaking  head,  and  voice  that  broke : 
“I’ve  missed  you  these  last  nights,”  he  said : 
“And  I  have  not  so  many  now 
That  I  can  miss  friends  easily  .... 

Ay:  friends  grow  scarce,  as  you  grow  old: 
And  roads  are  rough  :  and  winds  are  cold  : 
And  when  you  feel  you’re  losing  hold, 

Life  does  not  go  too  merrily.” 

And  then  he  stood  with  nodding  head, 

And  spoke  no  more.  And  so  I  told 
How  I  had  been,  six  days  and  nights, 
Exiled  from  pleasant  sounds  and  sights. 
And  now,  as  though  my  voice  had  stirred 
His  heart  to  speech,  he  told  right  out, 
With  quickening  eye  and  quavering  word, 
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The  things  I  care  to  hear  about, 

The  little  things  that  make  up  life: 

How  he’d  been  lonesome,  since  his  wife 
Had  died,  some  thirty  year  ago : 

And  how  he  trudged  three  mile  or  so 
To  reach  the  farmstead  where  he  worked, 

And  three  mile  back  to  his  own  door  .... 

For  he  dwelt  outby  on  the  moor: 

And  every  day  the  distance  irked 
More  sorely  still  his  poor,  old  bones ;  60 

And  all  the  road  seemed  strewn  with  stones 
To  trip  you  up,  when  you  were  old  — 

When  you  were  old,  and  friends  were  few : 

How,  since  the  farmstead  had  been  sold, 

The  master  and  the  men  were  new, 

All  save  himself ;  and  they  were  young; 

And  Mistress  had  a  raspy  tongue: 

So,  often,  he  would  hardly  speak 
A  friendly  word  from  week  to  week 
With  any  soul.  Old  friends  had  died,  70 

Or  else  had  quit  the  countryside: 

And  since  his  wife  was  taken,  he 
Had  lived  alone,  this  thirty  year: 

And  there  were  few  who  cared  to  hear 
An  old  man’s  jabber  .  .  .  and  too  long 
He’d  kept  me,  standing  in  the  cold, 

With  his  long  tongue,  and  such  a  song 
About  himself !  And  I  would  be  ...  . 

I  put  my  arm  through  his ;  and  turned 
To  go  upon  his  way  with  him:  80 

And  once  again  that  warm  light  burned 
In  those  old  eyes,  so  weak  and  dim : 

While,  with  thin,  piping  voice,  he  told 
How  much  it  meant  to  him  each  night 
To  change  a  kindly  word  with  me: 

To  think  that  he’d  at  least  one  friend 
Who’d  maybe  miss  him.  in  the  end. 
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Then,  as  we  walked,  he  said  no  more : 

And  silent,  in  the  starry  light, 

Across  the  wide,  sweet-smelling  bent, 
Between  the  grass  and  stars  we  went 
In  quiet,  friendly  company: 

And,  all  the  way,  we  only  heard 
A  chirrup  where  some  partridge  stirred, 
And  ran  before  us  through  the  grass, 

To  hide  his  head  till  we  should  pass. 

At  length  we  reached  the  cottage-door: 

But  when  I  stopped,  and  turned  to  go, 

His  words  came  falteringly  and  slow : 

If  I  would  step  inside,  and  rest. 

I’d  be  right  welcome:  not  a  guest 
Had  crossed  his  threshold,  thirty  year  .  .  .  . 
He’d  naught  but  bread  and  cheese  and  beer 
To  offer  me  ....  but,  I’d  know  best  .... 

He  spoke  with  hand  upon  the  latch ; 

And  when  I  answered,  opened  wide 
The  cottage-door,  and  stepped  inside ; 

And,  as  I  followed,  struck  a  match, 

And  lit  a  tallow-dip:  and  stirred 
The  banked-up  peats  into  a  glow : 

And  then  with  shuffling  step  and  slow 
He  moved  about :  and  soon  had  set 
Two  mugs  of  beer,  and  bread  and  cheese: 
And  while  we  made  a  meal  off  these, 

The  old  man  never  spoke  a  word ; 

But,  brooding  in  the  ingle-seat, 

With  eyes  upon  the  kindling  peat, 

He  seemed  a  while  to  quite  forget 
He  was  not  sitting  by  himself 
To-night,  like' any  other  night; 

When,  as  in  the  dim  candle-light 
I  glanced  around  me,  with  surprise 
I  saw  upon  the  rafter-shelf 
A  flute,  nigh  hidden  in  the  shade. 
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And  when  I  asked  him  if  he  played, 

The  light  came  back  into  his  eyes : 

Ay,  ay,  he  sometimes  piped  a  bit, 

But  not  so  often  since  she  died. 

And  then,  as  though  old  memories  lit 

His  poor,  old  heart,  and  made  it  glad,  130 

He  told  how  he,  when  quite  a  lad, 

Had  taught  himself :  and  they  would  play 
On  penny  whistles  all  the  day  — 

He  and  the  miller’s  son,  beside 
The  millpool,  chirping  all  they  knew, 

Till  they  could  whistle  clean  and  true: 

And  how,  when  old  enough  to  earn. 

They  both  saved  up  to  buy  a  flute ; 

And  they  had  played  it,  turn  for  turn : 

But  Jake  was  dead,  this  long  while  back  ....  140 
Ah !  if  I’d  only  heard  him  toot, 

I’d  know  what  music  meant.  Ay,  ay  ...  . 

He’d  play  me  something,  bye-and-bye  ; 

Though  he  was  nought  to  Jake  ....  and  now 
His  breath  was  scant,  and  fingering  slack  .... 
He  used  to  play  to  her  at  night 
The  melodies  that  she  liked  best, 

While  she  worked  on :  she’d  never  rest 
By  daylight,  or  by  candle-light  .... 

And  then,  with  hand  upon  his  brow,  150 

He  brooded,  quiet  in  his  chair. 

With  eyes  upon  the  red  peat-glare ; 

Until,  at  length,  he  roused  himself, 

And  reached  the  flute  down  from  the  shelf ; 

And,  carrying  it  outside  the  door, 

I  saw  him  take  a  can,  and  pour 
Fresh  water  through  the  instrument. 

To  make  it  sweet  of  tone,  he  said. 

Then  in  his  seat,  so  old  and  bent, 

With  kindling  eyes  and  swaying  head, 

He  played  the  airs  he  used  to  play 
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To  please  his  wife,  before  she  died. 

And  as  I  watched  his  body  sway 
In  time  and  tune,  from  side  to  side  — 

So  happy,  just  to  play,  and  please 
With  old  familiar  melodies  — 

His  eyes  grew  brighter  and  more  bright, 

As  though  they  saw  some  well-loved  sight : 

And  following  his  happy  gaze, 

I  turned,  and  saw,  without  amaze,  170 

A  woman  standing,  young  and  fair, 

With  hazel  eyes,  and  thick,  brown  hair 
Brushed  smoothly  backward  from  the  brow, 
Beside  the  table  that  but  now, 

Save  for  the  empty  mugs,  was  bare. 

Upon  it  she  had  spread  a  sheet, 

And  stood  there,  ironing  a  shirt, 

Her  husband’s,  as  he  played  to  her 
Her  favourite  tunes,  so  old  and  sweet. 

I  watched  her  move  with  soundless  stir;  180 
Then  stand  with  listening  eyes,  and  hold 
The  iron  near  her  glowing  cheek, 

Lest  it,  too  hot,  should  do  some  hurt, 

And  she,  so  careful  not  to  burn 
The  well-darned  shirt,  so  worn  and  old. 

Then,  something  seemed  to  make  me  turn 
To  look  on  the  old  man  again: 

And,  as  I  looked,  the  playing  stopped ; 

And  now  I  saw  that  he  had  dropped 

Into  his  brooding  mood  once  more,  190 

With  eyes  again  grown  dull  and  weak. 

He  seemed  the  oldest  of  old  men 

Who  grope  through  life  with  sight  worn  dim  : 

And,  even  as  I  looked  at  him, 

Too  full  of  tender  awe  to  speak, 

I  knew  once  more  the  board  was  bare, 

With  no  young  woman  standing  there 
With  hazel  eyes  and  thick,  brown  hair. 

And  so,  at  last,  I  rose,  and  took 
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His  hand :  and  as  he  clasped  mine  tight,  200 
I  saw  again  that  friendly  look 
Fill  his  old  weary  eyes  with  light. 

And  wish  me,  without  words,  good-night. 

And  in  my  heart,  that  look  glowed  bright 
Till  I  reached  home  across  the  moor. 

And,  at  the  corner  of  the  lane, 

Next  night,  I  hear  the  old  voice  cry 
In  greeting,  as  I  struggled  by, 

Head-down  against  the  wind  and  rain. 

And  so  each  night,  until  one  day,  210 

His  master  chanced  across  my  way: 

But,  when  I  spoke  of  him,  he  said : 

Did  J  not  know  the  man  was  dead, 

And  had  been  dead  a  week  or  so  ? 

One  morn  he’d  not  turned  up  to  work 
And  never  having  known  him  shirk, 

And  hearing  that  he  lived  alone, 

He  thought  it  best  himself  to  go 
And  see  what  ailed :  and  coming  there, 

Fie  found  the  old  man  in  his  chair,  220 

Stone-dead  beside  the  cold  hearthstone. 

It  must  be  full  a  week,  or  more  .... 

Ay,  just  two  weeks,  come  Saturday, 

He’d  found  him ;  but  he  must  have  died 
O’ernight  —  (the  night  I  heard  him  play!) 

And  they  had  found,  dropt  by  his  side, 

A  broken  flute  upon  the  floor. 

Yet,  every  night,  his  greeting  still 
At  that  same  corner  of  the  hill, 

Summer  and  Winter,  wet  or  dry,  230 

’Neath  cloud,  or  moon,  or  cold  starlight, 

Is  waiting  there  to  welcome  me : 

And  ever  as  I  hurry  by, 

The  old  voice  sings  out  cheerily : 

“Good-night !”  and  yet  again,  “Good-night !” 

W.  W.  Gibson 
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THE  CRANE 

The  biggest  crane  on  earth,  it  lifts 
Two  hundred  ton  more  easily 
Than  I  can  lift  my  heavy  head : 

And  when  it  swings,  the  whole  world  shifts, 

Or  so,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me, 

As,  day  and  night,  adream  I  lie 
Upon  my  crippled  back  in  bed, 

And  watch  it  up  against  the  sky. 

My  mother,  hunching  in  her  chair, 

Day  long,  and  stitching  trousers  there  —  10 

At  three-and-three  the  dozen  pair  .... 

She’ld  sit  all  night  and  stitch  for  me, 

Her  son,  if  I  could  only  wear  .... 

She  never  lifts  her  eyes  to  see 

The  big  crane  swinging  through  the  air. 

But  though  she  has  no  time  to  talk, 

She  always  cleans  the  window-pane, 

That  I  may  see  it  clear  and  plain ; 

And  as  I  watch  it  move,  I  walk 

Who  never  walked  in  all  my  days  ....  20 

And  often,  as  I  dream  agaze, 

I’m  up  and  out ;  and  it  is  I 
Who  swing  the  crane  across  the  sky. 

Right  up  above  the  wharf  I  stand, 

And  touch  a  lever  with  my  hand, 

And  lift  a  bunch  of  girders  high, 

A  truck  of  coal,  a  field  of  grain 
In  sacks,  a  bundle  of  big  trees, 

Or  beasts,  too  frightened  in  my  grip 
To  wonder  at  their  skiey  trip:  30 

And  then  I  let  the  long  arm  dip 
Without  a  hitch,  without  a  slip, 

To  set  them  safely  in  the  ship 
That  waits  to  take  them  overseas. 
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My  mother  little  dreams  it’s  I 
Up  there  as  tiny  as  a  fly, 

Who  stand  above  the  biggest  crane, 

And  swing  the  ship-loads  through  the  sky ; 
While  she  sits,  hunching,  in  her  chair, 

Day  long,  and  stitching  trousers  there  — 
At  three-and-three  the  dozen  pair. 

And  sometimes  when  it  turns  me  dizzy, 

I  lie  and  watch  her,  ever  busy ; 

And  wonder  at  a  lot  of  things 
I  never  speak  to  her  about : 

I  wonder  why  she  never  sings 
Like  other  people  on  the  stair  .... 

And  why,  whenever  she  goes  out 

Upon  a  windy  day,  the  air 

Makes  her  sad  eyes  so  strangely  bright  .... 

And  if  the  colour  of  her  hair 

Was  brown  like  mine,  or  always  white 

And  why,  when  through  the  noise  of  feet 

Of  people  passing  in  the  street. 

She  hears  a  dog  yelp  or  sheep  bleat. 

She  always  starts  up  in  her  chair, 

And  looks  before  her  with  strange  stare, 
Yet  seeing  nothing  anywhere; 

Though  right  before  her  through  the  sky, 
The  biggest  crane  goes  swinging  by. 

But  it’s  a  lucky  day  and  rare 

When  she’s  the  time  to  talk  to  me  .... 

Though,  only  yesterday,  when  night 

Shut  out,  at  last,  the  crane  from  sight  .... 

She,  in  her  bed,  and  thinking  I 

W as  sleeping  —  though  I  watch  the  sky, 

At  times,  till  it  is  morning  light, 

And  ships  are  waiting  to  unload  — 

I  heard  her  murmur  drowsily: 

“The  pit-pat-pattering  of  feet, 
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All  night,  along  the  moonlit  road  .... 

A  yelp,  a  whistle,  and  a  bleat  .... 

The  bracken’s  deep  and  soft  and  dry  .  .  .  . 
And  safe  and  snug,  and  no  one  near  .  .  .  . 
The  little  burn  sings  low  and  sweet, 

The  little  burn  sings  shrill  and  clear  .... 
And  loud  all  night  the  cock-grouse  talks  .  .  . 

There’s  nought  in  heaven  or  earth  to  fear 
The  pit-pat-pattering  of  feet  .... 

A  yelp,  a  whistle,  and  a  bleat  .  .  .  .” 

And  then  she  started  up  in  bed; 

I  felt  her  staring,  as  she  said : 

“I  wonder  if  he  ever  hears 
The  pit-pat-pattering  of  sheep, 

Or  smells  the  broken  bracken  stalks  .... 
While  she  is  lying  sound-asleep 
Beside  him  ....  after  all  these  years  — 
Just  nineteen  years  this  very  night  — 
Remembering  ....  and  now,  my  son, 

A  man  ....  and  never  stood  upright !” 

And  then  I  heard  a  sound  of  tears ; 

But  dared  not  speak,  or  let  her  know 
I’d  caught  a  single  whisper,  though 
I  wondered  long  what  she  had  done 
That  she  should  fear  the  pattering  feet ; 
And  when  those  queer  words  in  the  night, 
Had  fretted  me  half-dead  with  fright, 

And  set  my  throbbing  head  abeat  .... 

Out  of  the  darkness,  suddenly, 

The  crane’s  long  arm  swung  over  me, 
Among  the  stars,  high  overhead  .... 

And  then  it  dipped,  and  touched  my  bed ; 
And  I  had  not  a  breath  to  cry, 

For  it  swung  me  through  the  sky, 

Above  the  sleeping  city  high, 

Where  blinding  stars  went  blazing  by  ...  . 
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My  mother,  hunching  in  her  chair, 

Day-long,  and  stitching  trousers  there, 

At  three-and-three  the  dozen  pair, 

With  quiet  eyes  and  smooth  white  hair  .  .  .  DO 
You’ld  little  think  a  yelp  or  bleat 
Could  start  her;  or  that  she  was  weeping 
So  sorely,  when  she  thought  me  sleeping. 

She  never  tells  me  why  she  fears 

The  pit-pat-pattering  of  feet 

All  night  along  the  moonlit  road  .... 

Or  what’s  the  wrong  that  she  has  done  .  .  . 

I  wonder  if  ’twould  bring  her  tears, 

If  she  could  know  that  I,  her  son  — 

A  man,  who  never  stood  upright,  120 

But  all  the  livelong  day  must  lie, 

And  watch  beyond  the  window-pane 
The  swaying  of  the  biggest  crane  — 

That  I,  within  its  clutch,  last  night 
Went  whirling  through  the  starry  sky. 

W.  W.  Gibson 


THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  OWL 

A  mouse  beneath  the  brown  owl’s  claw 
Begged  for  her  freedom,  arguing 
The  bird  was  wrong  to  take  her  life. 

“Six  children  in  my  nest  I  leave  — 

Six  handsome  dinners  for  your  grace, 

When  presently  —  round,  juicy,  plump  — 

They  come  into  their  toothsome  prime. 

But,  if  you  eat  me,  they  will  die, 

And  thus  for  six  you  get  but  one  — 

A  proposition  most  unsound.”  10 

So  spake  the  mouse,  and  the  wise  bird 
Lifted  his  claws  and  let  her  go, 

“Bring  them  to  me  when  they  have  reached 
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Perfection,  one  by  one,”  he  said, 

“And  tend  them  carefully  and  well, 

Or  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.” 

But  at  the  entrance  of  her  hole 
Under  a  moonlit  hawthorn  tree, 

The  mouse  delayed  and  showed  her  teeth 
And  squeaked  with  joy  and  answered  him.  20 
“Thou  heartless,  greedy  fool !”  cried  she, 

“Know  that  I  am  a  maiden  mouse 
Of  spotless  virtue  unassailed. 

I  have  no  family  at  all, 

And  live  in  chaste  seclusion  here 
With  an  old  mother,  whom  I  tend. 

Henceforth  remember,  round-eyed  dolt, 

A  mouse  in  claw  is  better  far 
Than  half  a  dozen  in  the  nest!” 

She  whisked  her  tail  and  went  to  bed  30 

While  Billy  Owl  laughed  loud  and  long 
To  find  himself  outwitted  quite 
By  such  a  shrewd  and  spinster  mouse. 

But  when  his  Jenny  Owl  he  met 
He  kept  the  story  to  himself. 

Eden  Phillpotts 


THE  SNARE 

I  hear  a  sudden  cry  of  pain! 
There  is  a  rabbit  in  a  snare ; 
Now  I  hear  the  cry  again, 
But  I  cannot  tell  from  where. 

But  I  cannot  tell  from  where 
He  is  calling  out  for  aid! 
Crying  on  the  frightened  air, 
Making  everything  afraid ! 
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Making  everything  afraid! 

Wrinkling  up  his  little  face !  10 

As  he  cries  again  for  aid; 

—  And  I  cannot  find  the  place ! 

And  I  cannot  find  the  place 
Where  his  paw  is  in  the  snare  ! 

Little  One !  Oh,  Little  One ! 

I  am  searching  everywhere ! 

James  Stephens 


THE  SHELL 

I 

And  then  I  pressed  the  shell 
Close  to  my  ear, 

And  listened  well. 

And  straightway,  like  a  bell, 

Came  low  and  clear 

The  slow,  sad,  murmur  of  far  distant  seas, 

Whipped  by  an  icy  breeze 
Upon  a  shore 
Wind-swept  and  desolate. 

It  was  a  sunless  strand  that  never  bore  10 

The  footprint  of  a  man, 

Nor  felt  the  weight 

Since  time  began 

Of  any  human  quality  or  stir, 

Save  what  the  dreary  winds  and  wave  incur. 

II 

And  in  the  hush  of  waters  was  the  sound 
Of  pebbles,  rolling  round : 

For  ever  rolling,  with  a  hollow  sound : 
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And  bubbling  sea-weeds,  as  the  waters  go, 

Swish  to  and  fro,  20 

Their  long  cold  tentacles  of  slimy  grey: 

There  was  no  day; 

Nor  ever  came  a  night 
Setting  the  stars  alight 

To  wonder  at  the  moon: 

Was  twilight  only,  and  the  frightened  croon, 
Smitten  to  whimpers,  of  the  dreary  wind 

And  waves  that  journeyed  blind  .... 

And  then  I  loosed  my  ear  —  Oh,  it  was  sweet 
To  hear  a  cart  go  jolting  down  the  street.  30 

James  Stephens 


DE  STOVE  PIPE  HOLE 

Dat’s  very  cole  and  stormy  night  on  Village  St. 
Mathieu, 

W’en  ev’ry  wan  he’s  go  couche,  an’  dog  was  quiet, 
too  — 

Young  Dominique  is  start  heem  out  to  see  Emmeline 
Gourdon, 

Was  leevin’  on  her  fader’s  place,  Maxime  de  Forgeron. 

Poor  Dominique  he’s  laic’  dat  girl,  and  love  her  mos’ 
de  tarn, 

An’  she  was  male’  de  promise  —  sure  —  some  day  she 
be  his  famine. 

But  she  have  worse  ole  fader  dat’s  never  on  the 
worl’, 

Was  swear  unless  he’s  rich  lak’  diable,  no  feller’s  get 
hees  girl. 
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He’s  male’  it  plaintee  fuss  about  hees  daughter 
Emmeline, 

Dat’s  mebbe  nice  girl,  too,  but  den,  Mon  Dieu,  she’s 
not  de  queen!  10 

An’  w’en  de  young  man’s  come  aroun’  for  spark  it  on 
de  door, 

An’  hear  de  ole  man  swear  “Bapteme !”  he’s  never 
come  no  more. 

Young  Dominique  he’s  sam’  de  res’,  —  was  scare  for 
ole  Maxime, 

He  don’t  lak’  risk  hese’l  too  moche  for  chances  seein’ 
heem, 

Dat’s  only  stormy  night  he  come,  so  dark  you  cannot 
see, 

An’  dat’s  de  reason  w’y  also,  he’s  climb  de  gallerie. 

De  girl  she’s  waitin’  dere  for  heem  —  don’t  care  about 
de  rain, 

So  glad  for  see  young  Dominique  he’s  cornin’  back 
again, 

Dey  bote  forget  de  ole  Maxime,  an’  mak’  de  embrasser 

An’  affer  dey  was  finish  dat,  poor  Dominique  is 
say  —  20 

“Good-bye,  dear  Emmeline,  good-bye ;  I’m  goin’  very 
soon, 

For  you  I  got  no  better  chance,  dan  feller  on  de 
moon  — 

It’s  all  de  fault  your  fader,  too,  dat  I  be  go  away, 

Tie’s  got  no  use  for  me  at  all  —  I  see  dat  ev’ry  day. 

He’s  never  meet  me  on  de  road  but  he  is  say  ‘Sapre !’ 

An’  if  he  ketch  me  on  de  house  I’m  scare  he’s  killin’ 
me, 

So  I  must  lef ’  ole  St.  Mathieu,  for  work  on  ’noder 
place, 

An’  till  I  mak’  de  beeg  for-tune,  you  never  see  ma 
face.” 
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Den  Emmeline  say  “Dominique,  ma  love  you’ll  always 
be 

An’  if  you  kiss  me  two,  t’ree  tarn  I’ll  not  tole 
noboddy  —  30 

But  prenez  garde  me  fader,  please,  I  know  he’s  gettin’ 
ole  — 

All  sam’  he  offen  walk  de  house  upon  de  stockin’  sole. 

“Good-bye,  good-bye,  cher  Dominique !  I  know  you 
will  be  true, 

I  don’t  want  no  riche  feller  me,  ma  heart  she  go  wit’ 
you.” 

Dat’s  very  quick  he  kiss  her  den,  before  de  fader 
come, 

But  don’t  get  too  moche  pleasurement  —  so  ’fraid  de 
ole  Bonhomme. 

Wall !  just  about  dey’re  half  way  troo  wit’  all  dat  love 
beez-nesse 

Emmeline  say,  “Dominique,  w’at  for  you’re  scare  lak’ 
all  de  res’? 

Don’t  see  mese’f  moche  danger  now  de  ole  man  come 
aroun’,” 

W’en  minute  after  dat,  dere’s  noise,  lak’  house  she’s 
failin’  down. 

Den  Emmeline  she  holler  “Fire !  will  no  wan  come  for 
me?” 

An’  Dominique  is  jump  so  high,  near  bus’  de 
gallerie,  — 

“Help!  help!  right  off,”  somebody  shout,  “I’m  killin’ 
on  ma  place, 

It’s  all  de  fault  ma  daughter,  too,  dat  girl  she’s  ma 
disgrace.” 

He’s  kip  it  up  long  tarn  lak’  dat,  but  not  hard  tellin' 
now, 

W’at’s  all  de  noise  upon  de  house  —  who’s  kick  heem 
up  de  row? 
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It  seem  Bonhomme  was  sneak  aroun’  upon  de  stockin’ 
sole, 

An’  firs’  t’ing  den  de  ole  man  walk  right  t’roo  de  stove 
pipe  hole. 

W’en  Dominique  is  see  heem  dere,  wit’  wan  leg  hang 
below, 

An’  ’noder  leg  straight  out  above,  he’s  glad  for  ketch 
heem  so  —  50 

De  ole  man  can’t  do  not’ing,  den,  but  swear  and  ax 
for  w’y 

Noboddy  tak’  heem  out  dat  hole  before  he’s  cornin’ 
die. 

Den  Dominique  he  spik  lak’  dis,  “Mon  cher  M’sieu 
Gourdon 

I’m  not  riche  city  feller,  me,  I’m  only  habitant, 

But  I  was  love  more  I  can  tole  your  daughter 
Emmeline, 

An’  if  I  marry  on  dat  girl,  Bagosh !  she’s  lak’  de 
Queen. 

“I  want  you  mak’  de  promise  now,  before  it’s  come 
too  late, 

An’  I  mus’  tole  you  dis  also,  dere’s  not  moche  tam  for 
wait. 

Your  foot  she  is  hangin’  down  so  low,  I’m  ’fraid  she 
ketch  de  cole, 

Wall !  if  you  give  me  Emmeline,  I  pull  you  out  de 
'  hole.”  60 

Dat  mak’  de  ole  man  swear  more  hard  he  never  swear 
before, 

An’  wit’  de  foot  he’s  got  above,  he’s  kick  it  on  de 
floor, 

“Non,  non,”  he  say,  “Sapre  tonnerre !  she  never  marry 
you, 

An’  if  you  don’t  look  out  you  get  de  jail  on  St. 
Mathieu.” 
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“CorrecV’  young  Dominique  is  say,  “mebbe  de  jail’s 
tight  place, 

But  you  got  wan  small  corner,  too,  I  see  it  on  de  race, 
So  if  you  don’t  lak’  geeve  de  girl  on  one  poor 

habitant,  }  . 

Dat’s  be  mese’f,  I  say,  Bonsoir,  mon  cher  M  sieur 

Gourdon.” 

“Come  back,  come  back,’’  Maxine  is  shout  I 

promise  )rou  de  girl, 

I  never  see  no  wan  lak’  you  —  no  never  on  de  work  !  70  : 
It’s  not  de  nice  trick  you  was  play  on  man  dat’s 
gettin’  ole, 

But  do  jus’  w’at  you  lak’  so  long  you  pull  me  out  de 
hole.” 

“Hooraw!  Hooraw !”  Den  Dominique  is  pull  heem 
out  tout  suite 

An’  Emmeline  she’s  helpin’  too  for  place  heem  on  de 
feet, 

An’  affer  dat  de  ole  man’s  tak’  de  young  peep  down 
de  stair, 

W’ere  he  is  go  couche  right  off,  an’  dey  go  on  parloir. 

Nex’  Sunday  mornin’  they  was  called  by  M’sieu  le 
Cure, 

Get  marry  soon,  an’  ole  Maxime  geeve  Emmeline 
away ; 

Den  affer  dat  dey  settle  down  lak’  habitant  is  do. 

An’  have  de  mos’  fine  familee  on  Village  St. 

Mathieu.  ^ 
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Where  Cape  Delgado  strikes  the  sea, 
A  cliff  ran  outward  slantingly 
A  mile  along  a  tossing  edge 
Of  water  towards  a  coral  ledge, 
Making  a  sheer  and  downward  climb 
Of  twenty  fathoms  where  it  ended. 
Forming  a  jutty  scaur  suspended 
Over  a  cave  of  murk  and  slime. 

A  dull  reptilian  silence  hung 
About  the  walls,  and  fungus  clung 
To  knots  of  rock,  and  over  boles 
Of  lime  and  basalt  poisonous  weed 
Grew  rampant,  covering  the  holes 
Where  crayfish  and  sea-urchins  breed. 
The  upper  movement  of  the  seas 
Across  the  reefs  could  not  be  heard ; 
The  nether  tides  but  faintly  stirred 
Sea-nettles  and  anemones. 

A  thick  festoon  of  lichens  crawled 
From  crag  to  crag,  and  under  it 
Half-hidden  in  a  noisome  pit 
Of  bones  and  shells  a  kraken  sprawled. 
Moveless,  he  seemed,  as  a  boulder  set 
In  pitch,  and  dead  within  his  lair, 
Except  for  a  transfixing  stare 
From  lidless  eyes  of  burnished  jet, 

And  a  hard  spasm  now  and  then 
Within  his  viscous  centre,  when 
His  scabrous  feelers  intertwined 
Would  stir,  vibrate,  and  then  unwind 
Their  ligatures  with  easy  strength 
To  tap  the  gloom,  a  cable  length; 

And  finding  no  life  that  might  touch 
The  mortal  radius  of  their  clutch, 
Slowly  relax,  and  shorten  up 
Each  tensile  tip,  each  suction  cup. 
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And  coil  again  around  the  head 
Of  the  mollusc  on  its  miry  bed, 

Like  a  litter  of  pythons  settling  there 
To  shutter  the  Gorgonian  stare. 

But  soon  the  squid’s  antennae  caught 
A  murmur  that  the  waters  brought  — 

No  febrile  stirring  as  might  spring 
From  a  puny  barracuda  lunging 
At  a  tuna’s  leap,  some  minor  thing, 

A  tarpon  or  a  dolphin  plunging  — 

But  a  deep  consonant  that  rides 

Below  the  measured  beat  of  tides 

With  that  vast,  undulating  rhythm 

A  sounding  sperm  whale  carries  with  him.  50 

The  kraken  felt  that  as  the  flow 

Beat  on  his  lair  with  plangent  power, 

It  was  the  challenge  of  his  foe, 

The  prelude  to  a  fatal  hour; 

Nor  was  there  given  him  more  than  time, 

From  that  first  instinct  of  alarm, 

To  ground  himself  in  deeper  slime, 

And  raise  up  each  enormous  arm 

Above  him,  when,  unmeasured,  full 

On  the  revolving  ramparts,  broke  60 

The  hideous  rupture  of  a  stroke 

From  the  forehead  of  the  bull. 

And  when  they  interlocked,  that  night  — 

Cetacean  and  cephalopod  — 

No  Titan  with  Olympian  god 
Had  ever  waged  a  fiercer  fight ; 

Tail  and  skull  and  teeth  and  maw 
Met  sinew,  cartilage,  and  claw, 

Within  those  self-engendered  tides, 

Where  the  Acherontic  flood  70 

Of  sepia,  mingling  with  the  blood 
Of  whale,  befouled  Delgado’s  sides. 

And  when  the  cachalot  out-wore 
The  squid’s  tenacious  clasp,  he  tore 
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From  frame  and  socket,  shred  by  shred, 

Each  gristled,  writhing  tentacle, 

And  with  serrated  mandible 

Sawed  cleanly  through  the  bulbous  head; 

Then  gorged  upon  the  fibrous  jelly 

Until  finding  that  six  tons  lay  80 

Like  Vulcan’s  anvil  in  his  belly, 

He  left  a  thousand  sharks  his  prey, 

And  with  his  flukes,  slow-labouring,  rose 
To  a  calm  surface,  where  he  shot 
A  roaring  geyser,  streaming  hot, 

From  the  blast-pipe  of  his  nose. 

One  hour  he  rested,  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  after-midnight;  his  great  back 

Prone  with  the  tide,  and,  in  the  loom 

Of  the  Afric  coast,  merged  with  the  black  90 

Of  the  water ;  till  a  rose  shaft,  sent 

From  Madagascar  far  away, 

Etched  a  ripple,  eloquent 

Of  a  freshening  wind  and  a  fair  day. 

Flushed  with  the  triumph  of  the  fight, 

He  felt  his  now  unchallenged  right 
To  take  by  demonstrated  merit 
What  he  by  birth-line  did  inherit  — 

The  lordship  of  each  bull  and  dam 
That  in  mammalian  waters  swam,  100 

As  Maharajah  of  the  seas 
From  Rio  to  the  Celebes. 

And  nobly  did  the  splendid  brute 
Leap  to  his  laurels,  execute 
His  lineal  functions  as  he  sped 
Towards  the  Equator  northwards,  dead 
Against  the  current  and  the  breeze; 

Over  his  back  the  running  seas 
Cascaded,  while  the  morning  sun 
Rising  in  gold  and  beryl,  spun 
Over  the  cachalot’s  streaming  gloss, 
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And  from  the  foam,  a  fiery  floss 
Of  multitudinous  fashionings, 

And  dipping  downward  from  the  blue, 

The  seaTgulls  from  Comoro  flew, 

And  brushed  him  with  their  silver  wings ; 

Then  at  the  tropic  hour  of  noon 

He  slackened  down ;  a  drowsy  spell 

Was  creeping  over  him,  and  soon 

He  fell  asleep  upon  the  swell.  120 

The  cruising  ships  had  never  claimed 
So  bold  a  captain,  so  far-famed 
Throughout  the  fleets  a  master-whaler  — 

New  England’s  pride  was  Martin  Taylor. 

’Twas  in  this  fall  of  eighty-eight, 

As  skipper  of  the  Albatross, 

He  bore  South  from  the  Behring  Strait, 

Down  by  the  China  Coast,  to  cross 

The  Line,  and  with  the  fishing  done 

To  head  her  for  the  homeward  run  130 

Around  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  bring 

Her  to  Nantucket  by  the  Spring. 

She  had  three  thousand  barrels  stowed 
Under  the  hatches,  though  she  could, 

Below  and  on  her  deck,  have  stood 
Four  thousand  as  her  bumper  load. 

And  so  to  try  his  final  luck, 

He  entered  Sunda  Strait  and  struck 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean  where, 

According  to  reports  that  year,  140 

A  fleet  had  had  grand  fishing  spells 
Between  the  Cocos  and  Seychelles. 

Thither  he  sailed ;  but  many  a  day 
Passed  by  in  its  unending  way, 

The  weather  fair,  the  weather  rough, 

With  watch  and  sleep,  with  tack  and  reef, 

With  swab  and  holystone,  salt  beef, 

And  its  eternal  partner,  duff ; 
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Now  driving  on  with  press  of  sail, 

Now  sweaty  calms  that  drugged  the  men,  ISO 

Everything  but  sight  of  whale, 

Until  one  startling  midday,  when 
A  gesture  in  the  rigging  drew 
The  flagging  tension  of  the  crew. 

In  the  cross-trees  at  the  royal  mast, 

Shank,  the  third  mate,  was  breathing  fast, 

His  eyes  stared  at  the  horizon  clouds, 

His  heels  were  kicking  at  the  shrouds, 

His  cheeks  were  puffed,  his  throat  was  dry, 

He  seemed  to  be  bawling  at  the  sky.  160 

“Hoy,  you  windjammer,  what’s  the  matter? 

What’s  this  infernal  devil’s  clatter?” 

“She  blows,  sir,  there  she  blows,  by  thunder, 

A  sperm,  a  mighty  big  one,  yonder.” 

“Where-a-way  ?”  was  Taylor’s  scream. 

“Ten  miles,  sir,  on  the  looard  beam!” 

“Hard  up  and  let  her  go  like  hell !” 

With  heeling  side  and  heady  toss, 

Smothered  in  spray,  the  Albatross 

Came  free  in  answer  to  his  yell  170 

And  corked  off  seven  with  a  rout 

Of  roaring  canvas  crowding  her, 

Her  jibs  and  royals  bellying  out, 

With  studsail,  staysail,  spinnaker. 

The  barque  came  to ;  the  first  mate  roared 
His  orders,  and  the  davits  swung, 

The  block-sheaves  creaked,  and  the  men  sprung 
Into  the  boats  as  they  were  lowered. 

With  oars  unshipped,  and  every  sail, 
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Tub  and  harpoon  and  lance  in  trim, 

The  boats  payed  olT  before  the  gale, 

Taylor  leading ;  after  him, 

Old  Wart,  Gamaliel,  and  Shank  — 

Three  mates  in  order  of  their  rank. 

The  day  was  fine;  ’twas  two  o’clock, 

And  in  the  north,  three  miles  away. 

Asleep  since  noon,  and  like  a  rock, 

The  towering  bulk  of  the  cachalot  lay. 

“Two  hundred  barrels  to  a  quart,” 

Gamaliel  whispered  to  Old  Wart. 

“A  bull,  by  gad,  the  biggest  one 
I’ve  ever  seen,”  said  Wart,  “I’ll  bet’ee, 

He’ll  measure  up  a  hundred  ton, 

And  a  thousand  gallons  of  spermaceti.” 

“Clew  up  your  gab !” 

“Let  go  that  mast ! 

There’ll  be  row  enough  when  you  get  him  fast.” 

“Don’t  ship  the  oars!” 

“Now,  easy,  steady; 

You’ll  gaily  him  with  your  bloody  noise.”  200 

The  four  harpooners  standing  ready 
Within  the  bows,  their  blades  in  poise, 

Two  abaft  and  two  broadside, 

Arched  and  struck ;  the  irons  cut 
Their  razor  edges  through  the  hide 
And  penetrated  to  the  gut. 

“Stern  all !  and  let  the  box-lines  slip, 

Stern !  Sheer !”  The  boats  backed  up. 

“Unship 

That  mast.  Bend  to  and  stow  that  sail,  210 

And  jam  the  pole  under  the  thwart.” 
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With  head  uplifted  the  sperm  whale 
Made  for  the  starboard  boat  of  Wart, 

Who  managed  with  a  desperate  swing 
To  save  his  skiff  the  forehead  blow, 

But  to  be  crushed  with  the  backward  swing 
Of  the  flukes  as  the  giant  plunged  below ; 

On  this  dead  instant  Taylor  cleft 
His  line ;  the  third  mate’s  iron  drew, 

Which,  for  the  sounding  trial,  left  220 

But  one  boat  with  an  iron  true,  — 

The  one  that  had  Gamaliel  in  it. 

The  tubs  ran  out,  Gamaliel  reckoned 
Two  hundred  fathoms  to  the  minute; 

Before  the  line  had  cleared  the  second, 

He  tied  the  drugg  and  quickly  passed 
The  splice  to  Shank  who  made  it  fast, 

And  with  ten  blistering  minutes  gone, 

Had  but  a  moment  left  to  toss 

It  to  the  fifth  boat  rushing  on  230 

With  Hall  fresh  from  the  Albatross, 

Who  when  his  skiff,  capsizing,  lay 
So  low  he  could  no  longer  bail  her, 

Caught  up  the  end  for  its  last  relay, 

And  flung  it  to  the  hands  of  Taylor. 

With  dipping  bow  and  creaking  thwart, 

The  skipper’s  whaleboat  tore  through  tunnels 
Of  drifting  foam,  with  listing  gunwales, 

Now  to  starboard,  now  to  port, 

The  hemp  ran  through  the  leaden  chock,  240 

Making  the  casing  searing  hot  ; 

The  second  oarsman  snatched  and  shot 
The  piggin  like  a  shuttlecock, 

Baling  the  swamping  torrent  out, 

Or  throwing  sidelong  spurts  to  dout 
The  flame  when  with  the  treble  turn 
The  loggerhead  began  to  burn. 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  the  lug 
Of  rope,  harpoon,  of  boat  and  drugg, 
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Began,  in  half  a  breathless  hour,  250 

To  get  his  wind  and  drain  his  power; 

His  throbbing  valves  demanded  air, 

The  open  sky,  the  sunlight  there; 

The  downward  plunging  ceased,  and  now, 

Taylor  feeling  the  tarred  hemp  strand 
Slackening  that  moment  at  the  bow, 

Began  to  haul  hand  over  hand, 

And  pass  it  aft  where  it  was  stowed 

Loose  in  the  stern  sheets,  while  the  crew 

After  the  sounding  respite  threw  260 

Their  bodies  on  the  oars  and  rowed 

In  the  direction  of  the  pull. 

“He  blows  \”  The  four  whaleboats  converged 
On  a  point  to  southward  where  the  bull 
In  a  white  cloud  of  mist  emerged  — 

Terror  of  head  and  hump  and  brawn, 

Silent  and  sinister  and  gray, 

As  in  a  lifting  fog  at  dawn 
Gibraltar  rises  from  its  bay. 

With  lateral  crunching  of  his  jaw,  270 

And  thundrous  booming  as  his  tail 

Collided  with  a  wave,  the  whale 

Steamed  up  immediately  he  saw 

The  boats,  lowered  his  cranial  drum 

And  charged,  his  slaughterous  eye  on  Shank; 

The  mate  —  his  hour  had  not  yet  come  — 

Parried  the  head  and  caught  the  flank 
With  a  straight  iron  running  keen 
Into  the  reaches  of  his  spleen. 

The  other  boats  rushed  in ;  when  Taylor  backed,  280 
Gamaliel  leaped  in  and  lodged 
A  thrust  into  his  ribs,  then  dodged 
The  wallowing  flukes  when  Hall  attacked. 

As  killers  bite  and  swordfish  pierce 
Their  foes,  a  score  of  lances  sank 
Through  blubber  to  the  bone  and  drank 
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His  blood  with  energy  more  fierce 
Than  theirs ;  nor  could  he  shake  them  off 
With  that  same  large  and  sovereign  scoff, 

That  high  redundancy  of  ease  290 

With  which  he  smote  his  enemies. 

He  somersaulted,  leaped,  and  sounded; 

When  he  arose  the  whaleboats  hounded 
Him  still ;  he  tried  gigantic  breaches, 

The  irons  stuck  to  him  like  leeches ; 

He  made  for  open  sea  but  found 
The  anchors  faithful  to  their  ground, 

For,  every  surface  run,  he  towed 
The  boat  crews  faster  than  they  rowed. 

Five  hectic  hours  had  now  passed  by,  300 

Closing  a  tropic  afternoon, 

Now  twilight  with  a  mackerel  sky, 

And  now  a  full  and  climbing  moon. 

’Twas  time  to  end  this  vanity  — 

Hauling  a  puny  batch  of  men, 

With  boat  and  cross-boards  out  to  sea, 

Tethered  to  his  vitals,  when 

The  line  would  neither  break  nor  draw. 

Where  was  his  pride,  too,  that  his  race 

Should  claim  one  fugitive  in  a  chase?  310 

His  teeth  were  sound  within  his  jaw, 

His  thirty  feet  of  forehead  still 
Had  all  their  pristine  power  to  kill. 

He  swung  his  bulk  round  to  pursue 
This  arrogant  and  impious  crew. 

He  took  his  own  good  time,  not  caring 
With  such  persistent  foes  to  crush 
Them  by  a  self-destroying  rush, 

But  blending  cunning  with  his  daring, 

He  sought  to  mesh  them  in  the  toil  320 

Of  a  rapid  moving  spiral  coil, 

Baffling  the  steersmen  as  they  plied 
Their  oars  now  on  the  windward  side, 

Now  hard-a-lee,  forcing  them  dead 
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Upon  the  foam  line  of  his  head. 

And  when  the  narrowing  orbit  shrank 
In  width  to  twice  his  spinal  length, 

He  put  on  all  his  speed  and  strength 
And  turned  diagonally  on  Shank. 

The  third  mate’s  twenty  years  of  luck  330 

Were  ended  as  the  cachalot  struck 

The  boat  amidship,  carrying  it 

With  open  sliding  jaws  that  bit 

The  keel  and  sawed  the  gunwales  through, 

Leaving  behind  him  as  he  ploughed 
His  way  along  a  rising  cloud, 

Fragments  of  oars  and  planks  and  crew. 

Another  charge  and  the  death  knell 
Was  rung  upon  Gamaliel; 

At  the  same  instant  Hall  ran  foul  340 

Of  the  tail  sweep,  but  not  before 
A  well  directed  iron  tore 
Three  feet  into  the  lower  bowel. 

Two  foes  were  now  left  on  the  sea  — 

The  Albatross  with  shortened  sail 
Was  slatting  up  against  the  gale ; 

Taylor  manoeuvring  warily 
Between  the  rushes  and  the  rough 
Wave  hazards  of  the  crest  and  trough, 

Now  closed  and  sent  a  whizzing  dart  350 

Underneath  the  pectoral  fin 
That  pierced  the  muscle  of  the  heart. 

The  odds  had  up  to  this  been  equal  — 

Whale  and  wind  and  sea  with  whaler  — 

But,  for  the  sperm,  the  fighting  sequel 
Grew  darker  with  that  thrust  of  Taylor. 

From  all  his  lesser  wounds  the  blood 
That  ran  from  him  had  scarcely  spent 
A  conscious  tithe  of  power;  the  flood 
That  issued  from  this  fiery  rent, 

Broaching  the  arterial  tide, 

Had  left  a  ragged  worm  of  pain 
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Which  crawled  like  treason  to  his  brain,  — 

The  worm  of  a  Titan’s  broken  pride! 

Was  he  —  with  a  toothless  Bowhead’s  fate, 

Slain  by  a  thing  called  a  second  mate  — 

To  come  in  tow  to  the  whaler’s  side? 

Be  lashed  like  a  Helot  to  the  bitts 

While,  from  the  cutting  stage,  the  spade 

Of  a  harpooner  cut  deep  slits  370 

Into  his  head  and  neck,  and  flayed 

Him  to  the  bone;  while  jesters  spat 

Upon  his  carcass,  jeered  and  wrangled 

About  his  weight,  the  price,  his  fat 

Would  bring,  as  with  the  heavy  haul 

Of  the  blocks  his  strips  of  blubber  dangled 

At  every  click  of  the  windless  pawl. 

An  acrid  torture  in  his  soul 

Growing  with  the  tragic  hurry 

Of  the  blood  stream  through  that  widening  hole  380 

Presaged  a  sperm  whale’s  dying  flurry  — 

That  orgy  of  convulsive  breath, 

Abhorred"  thing  before  the  death, 

In  which  the  maniac  threads  of  life 
Are  gathered  from  some  wild  abysm, 

Stranded  for  a  final  strife 
Then  broken  in  a  paroxysm. 

Darkness  and  wind  began  to  pour 
A  tidal  whirlpool  round  the  spot, 

Where  the  clotted  nostrils’  roar  390 

Sounded  from  the  cachalot 
A  deep  bay  to  his  human  foes. 

He  settled  down  to  hide  his  track, 

Sighted  the  keels,  then  swiftly  rose, 

And  with  the  upheaval  of  his  back, 

Caught  with  annihilating  rip 
The  boat,  then  with  the  swelling  throes 
Of  death  levied  for  the  attack, 

Made  for  the  port  bow  of  the  ship. 

All  the  tonnage,  all  the  speed, 
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All  the  courage  of  his  breed, 

The  pride  and  anger  of  his  breath, 

The  battling  legions  of  his  blood 
Met  in  that  unresisted  thud, 

Smote  in  that  double  stroke  of  death. 

Ten  feet  above  and  ten  below 

The  water-line  his  forehead  caught  her, 

The  hatches  opening  to  the  blow 

His  hundred  driving  tons  had  wrought  her ; 

The  capstan  and  the  anchor  fled,  410 

When  bolts  and  stanchions  swept  asunder, 

For  what  was  iron  to  that  head, 

And  oak  —  in  that  hydraulic  thunder? 

Then,  like  a  royal  retinue, 

The  slow  processional  of  crew, 

Of  inundated  hull,  of  mast, 

Halliard  and  shroud  and  trestle-cheek, 

Of  yard  and  topsail  to  the  last 

Dank  flutter  of  the  ensign  as  a  wave 

Closed  in  upon  the  skysail  peak,  420 

Followed  the  Monarch  to  his  grave. 

E.  J.  Pratt 


THE  ICE-FLOES 

Dawn  from  the  Foretop !  Dawn  from  the  Barrel ! 

A  scurry  of  feet  with  a  roar  overhead ; 

The  master- watch  wildly  pointing  to  Northward, 
Where  the  herd  in  front  of  The  Eagle  was  spread! 

Steel-planked  and  sheathed  like  a  battleship’s  nose, 
She  battered  her  path  through  the  drifting  floes; 
Past  slob  and  growler  we  drove,  and  rammed  her 
Into  the  heart  of  the  patch  and  jammed  her. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seals,  I’d  swear, 
In  the  stretch  of  that  field  —  “white  harps”  to  spare  10 
For  a  dozen  such  fleets  as  had  left  that  spring 
To  share  in  the  general  harvesting. 
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The  first  of  the  line,  we  had  struck  the  main  herd ; 
The  day  was  ours,  and  our  pulses  stirred 
In  that  brisk,  live  hour  before  the  sun, 

At  the  thought  of  the  load  and  the  sweepstake  won. 

We  stood  on  the  deck  as  the  morning  outrolled 
On  the  fields  its  tissue  of  orange  and  gold, 

And  lit  up  the  ice  to  the  north  in  the  sharp, 

Clear  air;  each  mother-seal  and  its  “harp”  20 

Lay  side  by  side;  and  as  far  as  the  range 
Of  the  patch  ran  out  we  saw  that  strange. 

And  unimaginable  thing 

That  sealers  talk  of  every  spring  — 

The  “bobbing-holes”  within  the  floes 
That  neither  wind  nor  frost  could  close; 

Through  every  hole  a  seal  could  dive, 

And  search  to  keep  her  brood  alive, 

A  hundred  miles  it  well  might  be, 

For  food  beneath  that  frozen  sea.  30 

Round  sunken  reef  and  cape  she  would  rove, 

And  though  the  wind  and  current  drove, 

The  ice-fields  many  leagues  that  day, 

We  knew  she  would  turn  and  find  her  way 
Back  to  the  hole,  without  the  help 
Of  compass  or  log,  to  suckle  her  whelp  — 

Back  to  that  hole  in  the  distant  floes, 

And  smash  her  way  up  with  her  teeth  and  nose. 

But  we  flung  those  thoughts  aside  when  the  shout 

Of  command  from  the  master-watch  rang  out.  40 
Assigned  to  our  places  in  watches  of  four  — 

Over  the  rails  in  a  wild  carouse, 

Two  from  the  port  and  starboard  bows, 

Two  from  the  broadsides  —  off  we  tore, 

In  the  breathless  rush  for  the  day’s  attack, 

With  the  speed  of  hounds  on  a  caribou’s  track. 

With  the  rise  of  the  sun  we  started  to  kill, 

A  seal  for  each  blow  from  the  iron  bill 
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Of  our  gaffs.  From  the  nose  to  the  tail  we  ripped 
them, 

And  laid  their  quivering  carcasses  flat  50 

On  the  ice;  then  with  our  knives  we  stripped  them 
For  the  sake  of  the  pelt  and  its  lining  of  fat. 

With  three  fathoms  of  rope  we  laced  them  fast, 

With  their  skins  to  the  ice  to  be  easy  to  drag, 

With  our  shoulders  galled  we  drew  them,  and  cast 
Them  in  thousands  around  the  watch’s  flag. 

Then,  with  our  bodies  begrimed  with  the  reek 
Of  grease  and  sweat  from  the  toil  of  the  day, 

We  made  for  The  Eagle,  two  miles  away, 

At  the  signal  that  flew  from  her  mizzen  peak.  60 
And  through  the  night,  as  inch  by  inch 

She  reached  the  pans  with  the  “harps”  piled  high, 
We  hoisted  them  up  as  the  hours  filed  by 
To  the  sleepy  growl  of  the  donkey-winch. 

Over  the  bulwarks  again  we  were  gone, 

With  the  first  faint  streaks  of  a  misty  dawn ; 

Fast  as  our  arms  could  swing  we  slew  them, 

Ripped  them,  “sculped”  them,  roped  and  drew  them 
To  the  pans  where  the  seals  in  pyramids  rose 
Around  the  flags  on  the  central  floes,  70 

Till  we  reckoned  we  had  nine  thousand  dead 
By  the  time  the  afternoon  had  fled; 

And  that  an  added  thousand  or  more 
Would  beat  the  count  of  the  day  before. 

So  back  again  to  the  patch  we  went 
To  haul,  before  the  day  was  spent, 

Another  load  of  four  “harps”  a  man, 

To  make  the  last  the  record  pan. 

And  not  one  of  us  saw,  as  we  gaffed,  and  skinned, 
And  took  them  in  tow,  that  the  north-east  wind  80 
Had  veered  off-shore;  that  the  air  was  colder; 

That  the  signs  of  recall  were  there  to  the  south. 
The  flag  of  The  Eagle,  and  the  long,  thin  smoulder 
That  drifted  away  from  her  funnel’s  mouth. 

Not  one  of  us  thought  of  the  speed  of  the  storm 
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That  hounded  our  tracks  in  the  day’s  last  chase 
(For  the  slaughter  was  swift,  and  the  blood  was 
warm), 

Till  we  felt  the  first  sting  of  the  snow  in  our  face- 
We  looked  south-east,  where,  an  hour  ago, 

Like  a  smudge  on  the  sky-line,  someone  had  seen  90 
The  Eagle,  and  thought  he  heard  her  blow 
A  note  like  a  warning  from  her  sirene. 

We  gathered  in  knots,  each  man  within  call 
Of  his  mate,  and  slipping  our  ropes,  we  sped, 
Plunging  our  way  through  a  thickening  wall 
Of  snow  that  the  gale  was  driving  ahead. 

We  ran  with  the  wind  on  our  shoulder;  we  knew 
That  the  night  had  left  us  this  only  clue 
Of  the  track  before  us,  though  with  each  wail 
That  grew  to  the  pang  of  a  shriek  from  the  gale,  100 
Some  of  us  swore  that  The  Eagle  screamed 
Right  off  to  the  east;  to  others  it  seemed 
On  the  southern  quarter  and  near,  while  the  rest 
Cried  out  with  every  report  that  rose 
From  the  strain  and  the  rend  of  the  wind  on  the 
floes 

That  The  Eagle  was  firing  her  guns  to  the  west. 

And  some  of  them  turned  to  the  west,  though  to  go 
Was  madness  —  we  knew  it  and  roared,  but  the  notes 
Of  our  warning  were  lost  as  a  fierce  gust  of  snow 
Eddied,  and  strangled  the  words  in  our  throats.  HO 
Then  we  felt  in  our  hearts  that  the  night  had 
swallowed 

All  signals,  the  whistle,  the  flare,  and  the  smoke 
To  the  south;  and  like  sheep  in  a  storm  we  followed 
Each  other;  like  sheep  we  huddled  and  broke. 

Here  one  would  fall  as  hunger  took  hold 
Of  his  step ;  here  one  would  sleep  as  the  cold 
Crept  into  his  blood,  and  another  would  kneel 
Athwart  the  body  of  some  dead  seal, 

And  with  knife  and  nails  would  tear  it  apart 
To  flesh  his  teeth  in  its  frozen  heart. 
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And  another  dreamed  that  the  storm  was  past, 

And  raved  of  his  bunk  and  brandy  and  food, 

And  The  Eagle  near,  though  in  that  blast 
The  mother  was  fully  as  blind  as  her  brood. 

Then  we  saw,  what  we  feared  from  the  first — dark 
places 

Here  and  there  to  the  left  of  us,  wide  yawning  spaces 
Of  water;  the  fissures  and  cracks  had  increased 
Till  the  outer  pans  were  afloat,  and  we  knew, 

As  they  drifted  along  in  the  night  to  the  east, 

By  the  cries  we  heard,  that  some  of  our  crew  130 
Were  borne  to  the  sea  on  those  pans  and  were  lost, 
And  we  turned  with  the  wind  in  our  faces  again, 
And  took  the  snow  with  its  lancing  pain, 

Till  our  eye-balls  cracked  with  the  salt  and  the  frost; 
Till  only  iron  and  fire  that  night 

Survived  on  the  ice  as  we  stumbled  on; 

As  we  fell  and  rose  and  plunged  —  till  the  light 
In  the  south  and  east  disclosed  the  dawn, 

And  the  sea  heaving  with  floes  —  and  then, 

The  Eagle  in  wild  pursuit  of  her  men.  140 

And  the  rest  is  as  a  story  told, 

Or  a  dream  that  belonged  to  a  dim,  mad  past, 

Of  a  March  night  and  a  north  wind’s  cold, 

Of  a  voyage  home  with  a  flag  half-mast; 

Of  twenty  thousand  seals  that  were  killed 
To  help  to  lower  the  price  of  bread; 

Of  the  muffled  beat  ....  of  a  drum  ....  that  filled 
A  nave  ....  at  our  count  of  sixty  dead. 

E.  J.  Pratt 


THE  VIOLINIST 

In  Dresden,  in  the  square  one  day, 

His  face  of  parchment,  seamed  and  grey, 
With  wheezy  bow  and  proffered  hat, 

An  old  blind  violinist  sat. 
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Like  one  from  whose  worn  heart  the  heat 
Of  life  had  long  ago  retired, 

He  played  to  the  unheeding  street 
Until  the  thin  old  hands  were  tired. 

Few  marked  the  player  how  he  played, 

Or  how  the  child  beside  his  knee  10 

Besought  the  passers-by  for  aid 
So  softly  and  so  wistfully. 

A  stranger  passed.  The  little  hand 

Went  forth,  so  often  checked  and  spurned. 

The  stranger  wavered,  came  to  stand, 

Looked  round  with  absent  eyes  and  turned. 

He  saw  the  sightless,  withered  face, 

The  tired  old  hands,  the  whitened  hair, 

The  child  with  such  a  mournful  grace, 

The  little  features  pinched  and  spare.  20 

“I  have  no  money,  but,”  said  he, 

“Give  me  the  violin  and  bow. 

I’ll  play  a  little,  we  shall  see, 

Whether  the  gold  will  come  or  no.” 

With  lifted  brow  and  flashing  eyes 
He  faced  the  noisy  street  and  played. 

The  people  turned  in  quick  surprise, 

And  every  foot  drew  near  and  stayed. 

First  from  the  shouting  bow  he  sent 

A  summons,  an  impetuous  call ;  30 

Then  some  old  store  of  grief  long  pent 
Broke  from  his  heart  and  mastered  all. 

The  tumult  sank  at  his  command, 

The  passing  wheels  were  hushed  and  stilled; 

The  burning  soul,  the  sweeping  hand 
A  sacred  ecstasy  fulfilled. 
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The  darkness  of  the  outer  strife, 

The  weariness  and  want  within, 

The  giant  wrongfulness  of  life, 

Leaped  storming  from  the  violin.  40 

The  jingling  round  of  pleasure  broke, 

Gay  carriages  were  drawn  anear, 

And  all  the  proud  and  haughty  folk 

Leaned  from  their  cushioned  seats  to  hear. 

And  then  the  player  changed  his  tone, 

And  wrought  another  miracle 
Of  music,  half  a  prayer,  half  moan, 

A  cry  exceeding  sorrowful. 

A  strain  of  pity  for  the  weak, 

The  poor  that  fall  without  a  cry,  50 

The  common  hearts  that  never  speak 
But  break  beneath  the  press  and  die. 

Throughout  the  great  and  silent  crowd 
The  music  fell  on  human  ears, 

And  many  kindly  heads  were  bowed, 

And  many  eyes  were  warm  with  tears. 

“And  now  your  gold,”  the  player  cried, 

“While  love  is  master  of  your  mood” ; 

He  bowed,  and  turned,  and  slipped  aside, 

And  vanished  in  the  multitude.  60 

And  all  the  people  flocked  at  that, 

The  money  like  a  torrent  rolled, 

Until  the  grey  old  battered  hat 

Was  bursting  to  the  brim  with  gold. 

And  loudly  as  the  giving  grew, 

The  question  rose  on  every  part, 

If  any  named  or  any  knew 

The  stranger  with  so  great  a  heart. 
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Or  what  the  moving  wonder  meant, 

Such  playing  never  heard  before;  70 

A  lady  from  her  carriage  leant, 

And  murmured  softly,  “It  was  Spohr.” 

Archibald  Lampman 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SKI 

Norse  am  I  when  the  first  snow  falls; 

Norse  am  I  till  the  ice  departs. 

The  fare  for  which  my  spirit  calls 
Is  blood  from  a  hundred  viking-hearts. 

The  curved  wind  wraps  me  like  a  cloak; 

The  pines  blow  out  their  ghostly  smoke. 

I’m  high  on  the  hill  and  ready  to  go  — 

A  wingless  bird  in  a  world  of  snow : 

Yet  I’ll  ride,  the  air 

With  a  dauntless  dare  10 

That  only  a  child  of  the  north  can  know. 

The  bravest  ski  has  a  cautious  heart 
And  moves  like  a  tortoise  at  the  start, 

But  when  it  tastes  the  tang  of  the  air 
It  leaps  away  like  a  frightened  hare. 

The  day  is  gloomy,  the  curtains  half-drawn, 

And  light  is  stunted  as  at  the  dawn ; 

But  my  foot  is  sure  and  my  arm  is  brawn. 

I  poise  on  the  hill  and  I  wave  adieu 

(My  curving  skis  are  firm  and  true)  20 

The  slim  wood  quickens,  the  air  takes  fire 

And  sings  to  me  like  a  gypsy’s  lyre. 

Swifter  and  swifter  grows  my  flight: 

The  dark  pines  ease  the  unending  white. 

The  lean,  cold  birches,  as  I  go  by, 

Are  like  blurred  etchings  against  the  sky. 
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One  am  I  for  a  moment’s  joy 

With  the  falling  star  and  the  plunging  bird. 

The  world  is  swift  as  an  Arab  boy; 

The  world  is  sweet  as  a  woman’s  word.  3° 

Never  came  such  a  pure  delight 
To  a  bacchanal  or  a  sybarite: 

Swifter  and  swifter  grows  my  flight, 

And  glad  am  I,  as  I  near  the  leap, 

That  the  snow  is  fresh  and  the  banks  are  deep. 

Swifter  and  swifter  on  I  fare, 

And  soon  I’ll  float  with  the  birds  on  air. 

The  speed  is  blinding;  I’m  over  the  ridge, 

Spanning  space  on  a  phantom  bridge, 

The  drifts  await  me;  I  float,  I  fall:  40 

The  world  leaps  like  a  lunging  carp. 

I  land  erect  and  the  tired  winds  drawl 
A  lazy  rune  on  a  broken  harp. 

Child  of  the  roofless  world  am  I ; 

Not  of  those  hibernating  drones 
Who  fear  the  grey  of  a  winter  sky 
And  the  shrieking  wind’s  ironic  tones, 

Who  shuffle  cards  in  a  cloud  of  smoke 
Or  crawl  like  frozen  flies  at  chess, 

Or  gossip  all  day  with  meddling  folk  50 

In  collar  of  starch  and  a  choking  dress. 

Come,  ye  maids  of  the  vanity-box, 

Come,  ye  men  of  the  stifling  air: 

The  white  wind  waits  at  your  door  and  knocks ; 
Come,  ye  lads  of  the  lounge  and  chair, 

The  white  snow  calls  you  everywhere. 

And  gird  your  feet  with  the  valiant  skis 
And  mount  the  steed  of  the  winter  air 
And  hold  the  reins  of  the  winter  breeze. 
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Lord  of  the  mountains  dark  with  pine !  50 

Lord  of  the  fields  of  smoking  snow ! 

Grant  to  this  vagrant  heart  of  mine 
A  path  of  wood  where  my  feet  may  go, 

And  a  roofless  world  to  my  journey’s  end, 

And  a  cask  of  wind  for  my  cup  of  wine, 

And  yellow  gold  of  the  sun  to  spend, 

And  at  night  the  stars  in  endless  line, 

And,  after  it  all,  the  hand  of  a  friend  — 

The  hand  of  a  trusted  friend  in  mine. 

Wilson  MacDonald 


FOREVER  AND  FOREVER 

From  the  sea-light  of  Yarmouth  to  the  headlands  of 
Bras  d’Or, 

From  the  swinging  tides  of  Fundy  to  the  wild  Southern 
Shore, 

The  Gaspereau  Valley,  the  dikes  of  Grand  Pre, 

Farms  and  mines  and  fishing  fleets,  river,  lake  and  bay, 
Lunenburg  and  Halifax  and  lovely  Margaree, 

Is  all  the  Land  of  Acadie,  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Sea. 

Sweet  beyond  forgetting  with  mayflowers  in  Spring, 
At  rest  in  hazy  August  when  the  busy  crickets  sing, 
Rich  when  Autumn  splendour  dyes  many  a  wooded 
vale 

Where  romance  still  lingers  beside  the  Glory  Trail,  — 
In  Louisburg,  Shelburne,  and  Shubenacadie,  — 

Bides  the  Darling  of  the  Snowflakes,  the  Sweetheart  of 
the  Sea. 

In  days  of  wood  and  sail,  from  her  teeming  yards  and 
slips 

Down  across  the  world  and  back  went  her  trading 
ships. 
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Still  from  all  her  harbours  the  tramps  and  liners  ply, 
Trailing  from  every  sea-lane  their  smoke  upon  the  sky, 
And  still  her  sons  and  lovers,  in  whatever  port  they  be, 
Are  heart-fast  forever  with  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Sea. 

On  a  day  in  early  June  when  a  young  lad  was  I, 

I  was  caught  in  a  charm  like  a  wild  bird’s  cry,  20 
With  the  sorcery  of  Summer  on  the  marshes  by  the 
tide, 

And  apple  blossoms  snowing  down  by  every  roadside. 
’Twas  the  glory  of  the  world  laid  a  spell  on  me, 

And  I  gave  my  heart  away  to  the  Sweetheart  of  the 
Sea. 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  “You  shall  walk  alone, 
You  shall  have  nothing  that  you  can  call  your  own, 
But  a  handful  of  apples.  That  will  be  enough, 

For  you  shall  have  everything.  You  shall  have  love. 
From  the  tyranny  of  riches  you  shall  go  foot-free, 
Given  all  to  beauty  and  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Sea.”  30 

And  so  it  came  about  the  years  were  blown  away, 

Light  as  flying  leaves  or  the  fog  upon  the  bay, 

While  I  must  seek  my  fortune  over  many  lands, 

A  follower  of  dreams  with  nothing  in  his  hands. 

But  always  in  his  mind  the  cry  from  the  sea 

And  the  look  of  Heaven’s  glory  on  the  face  of  Acadie. 

Till  I  said  upon  a  day,  “I  must  go  where  I  was  born, 
To  the  Abanaki  Country  against  the  gates  of  morn, 
The  marshes  will  be  red  now  beside  the  blue  streams, 
And  the  orchards  all  golden  in  the  land  of  my 
dreams.  40 

I  shall  hear  again,  like  an  Angelus  for  me, 

The  soft  sound  of  ox-bells  in  valleys  by  the  sea. 

“Along  the  quiet  roads  the  yoked  heads  will  go 
Swaying  through  the  morning,  rhythmical  and  slow, 
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I  shall  reach  trail’s  end  among  the  apple  trees 
In  the  lee  of  Blomidon  sheltered  and  at  peace,  — 
Where  time  hardly  passes  and  true  things  be 
Treasured  unforgotten  in  the  heart  of  Acadie.” 

So  it  was  I  learned,  with  my  head  upon  her  breast 
To  crooning  little  soft  words  that  love  knows  best,  50 
That  soul  of  enchantment  had  never  let  me  go 
From  her  dear  heart’s  keeping  with  her  windflowers 
under  snow  .... 

What  were  fame  or  fortune  any  more  to  me, 
Hand-fast  forever  with  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Sea! 

Bliss  Carman 


THE  “CHESAPEAKE”  AND  THE  “SHANNON” 

The  Chesapeake  so  bold 
Out  of  Boston  as  we’re  told, 

Came  to  take  the  British  frigate  neat  and  handy  O. 

The  people  all  in  port 

They  came  out  to  see  the  sport, 

And  their  music  played  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  O. 

Before  this  action  is  begun 
The  Yankees  made  much  fun, 

Saying,  “We’ll  tow  her  up  to  Boston  neat  and  handy  O ; 
And  after  that  we’ll  dine,  10 

Treat  our  sweethearts  all  with  wine, 

And  we’ll  dance  a  jig  of  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  O.” 

Our  British  frigate’s  name 
All  for  the  purpose  came 

In  so  cooling  Yankee’s  courage  neat  and  handy  O, 
Was  the  Shannon,  Captain  Brooks, 

And  his  crew  all  hearts  of  oaks, 

And  in  fighting  they  were  allowed  to  be  the  dandy  O 
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The  action  scarce  begun 

When  they  flinched  from  their  guns.  20 

They  thought  they  had  worked  us  neat  and  handy  O ; 
But  Brooks  he  wove  his  sword, 

Saying,  “Come,  my  boys,  we’ll  board, 

And  we’ll  stop  this  playing  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy 
O.” 

When  Britons  heard  this  word 
They  all  sprang  on  board ; 

They  hauled  down  the  Yankee’s  ensign  neat  and 
handy  O. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  brags 
The  British  raised  their  flags 

On  the  Yankee  mizzen-peak  was  quite  the  dandy  O.  30 

Brooks  and  all  his  crew 
In  courage  stout  and  true 

They  worked  the  Yankee  frigate  neat  and  handy  O. 

O  may  they  ever  prove 
In  fighting  or  in  love 

That  the  bold  British  tars  will  be  the  dandy  O. 

Nova  Scotia  Ballad 


THE  BROWNS 

There  was  a  Brown  at  Stamford,  nine  hundred  years 
ago. 

When  Harold  fought  Hardrada  with  the  Saxon  bill 
and  bow ; 

A  poor  rough  churl  with  heavy  hand  and  fingers  blunt 
from  toil  — 

But  not  the  least  he  was  of  those  that  fought  for 
English  soil. 
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A  hind  who  could  not  read  or  write,  in  hardened 
leather  clad, 

No  mail  to  turn  the  levelled  spear,  no  shining  blade 
he  had ; 

But  dearly  did  he  sell  his  life,  pierced  through  with 
many  a  shaft, 

And  died  beside  his  battleaxe,  his  hand  upon  its  haft. 

There  was  a  Brown  at  Crecy,  when  Edward  routed 
France, 

First  in  the  rank  that  knelt  to  break  the  cavalry's 
advance ;  10 

A  peasant  from  the  plough  he  was,  a  rude  unlettered 
thing, 

But  he  had  a  heart  for  England,  and  an  arm  for 
England’s  King. 

One  skill  he  had,  and  nothing  more ;  one  art  alone  he 
knew  — 

To  string  and  draw  with  dying  hands  the  bow  of 
tautened  yew ; 

All  that  he  had  to  give  —  his  life  —  a  thousand  others 
gave; 

But  not  the  least  he  was  of  those  that  filled  a  Flemish 
grave. 

There  was  a  Brown  of  Devon,  who  sailed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  Hoe 

With  Francis  Drake  his  admiral,  four  hundred  years 
ago; 

A  yeoman  born  he  was,  a  man  of  scanty  speech  and 
plain  — • 

But  well  he  loved  the  English  fields  he  never  saw 
again.  20 

Nombre  de  Dios’  bells  rang  sweet  on  incense-laden  air, 

The  hour  the  Spaniards  led  him  forth  with  chanted 
praise  and  prayer; 
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They  touched  the  fagots  with  the  fire.  Unflinching  at 
the  stake 

He  showed  them  how  the  man  can  die  that  dies  for 
England’s  sake. 

There  was  a  Brown  with  Nelson,  when  on  a  day  of 
fame, 

The  Nile  ran  red  with  Gallic  blood  and  burned  with 
English  flame ; 

No  pacer  of  the  quarter-deck  —  a  common  sailor  he; 

They  found  him  stark  beside  his  gun,  and  buried  him 
at  sea. 

And  there  were  candles  lit  at  night,  and  London  rang 
with  cheers ; 

Triumphant  pealed  a  thousand  bells,  their  merriest 
chime  for  years ;  30 

Who  was  there  looked  for  him  in  vain  among  the 
crowds  ashore? 

Who  missed  him,  save  the  Gloucester  home  to  which 
he  came  no  more? 

There  was  a  Brown  in  Flanders,  whose  blue  Canadian 
eyes 

Beheld  but  once  the  gallant  cliffs,  the  gates  of  Eng¬ 
land,  rise ; 

Once,  only  once,  he  heard  the  lark  above  the  shim¬ 
mering  wheat, 

And  once  he  saw  the  mellow  spires  adown  an  Oxford 
street. 

Ah,  youth  is  sweet  upon  the  lips!  —  the  wine  of  life 
is  good; 

He  poured  that  wine  with  steadfast  hands  one  day  in 
Ypres  wood. 

Let  it  forget  him  if  it  may,  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth  — 

There  is  a  glory  where  he  lies  in  green  though  alien 
earth.  40 
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One  with  the  nameless  are  they  all ;  there  never  was  a 
Brown 

Who  rose  above  the  rank  and  file  to  gain  the  world’s 
renown ; 

One  with  a  common  host  they  are,  by  dale  and  copse 
and  fen  — 

But  England’s  made  and  moulded  by  the  lives  of 
common  men. 

And  while  a  loyal  heart  is  left  to  beat  for  God  and 
King, 

Long  as  above  an  English  field  the  English  throstles 
sing  — 

When  the  bugles  call  at  morning,  and  the  brave  old 
flag’s  unfurled, 

There’ll  be  Browns  to  die  for  England  till  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  world ! 

Audrey  Alexandra  Brown 


THE  “LAUGHING  SALLY” 

A  wind  blew  up  from  Pernambuco. 

(Yeo,  heave  ho!  the  Laughing  Sally 
Hi  yeo,  heave  away!) 

A  wind  blew  out  of  the  east-sou’east 
And  boomed  at  the  break  of  day. 

The  Laughing  Sally  sped  for  her  life, 

And  a  speedy  craft  was  she. 

The  black  flag  flew  at  her  top  to  tell 
How  she  took  toll  of  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  up  from  the  Pernambuco ; 

And  in  the  breast  of  the  blast  10 

Came  the  King’s  black  ship,  like  a  hound  let  slip 
On  the  trail  of  the  Sally  at  last. 
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For  a  day  and  a  night,  a  night  and  a  day; 

Over  the  blue,  blue  round, 

Went  on  the  chase  of  the  pirate  quarry, 

The  hunt  of  the  tireless  hound. 

“Land  on  the  port  bow !”  came  the  cry, 

And  the  Sally  raced  for  shore, 

Till  she  reached  the  bar  at  the  river-mouth 

Where  the  shallow  breakers  roar.  20 

She  passed  the  bar  by  a  secret  channel 
With  clear  tide  under  her  keel,  — 

For  he  knew  the  shoals  like  an  open  book, 

The  captain  at  the  wheel. 

She  passed  the  bar,  she  sped  like  a  ghost, 

Till  her  sails  were  hid  from  view 
By  the  tall,  liana’d,  unsunned  boughs 
O’erbrooding  the  dark  bayou. 

At  moonrise  up  to  the  river-mouth 

Came  the  King’s  black  ship  of  war.  .30 

The  red  cross  flapped  in  wrath  at  her  peak, 

But  she  could  not  cross  the  bar. 

And  while  she  lay  in  the  run  of  the  seas, 

By  the  grimmest  whim  of  chance 
Out  of  the  bay  to  the  north  came  forth 
Two  battle-ships  of  France. 

On  the  English  ship  the  twain  bore  down 
Like  wolves  that  range  by  night ; 

And  the  breakers’  roar  was  heard  no  more 

In  the  thunder  of  the  fight.  40 

The  crash  of  the  broadsides  rolled  and  stormed 
To  the  Sally  hid  from  view 
Under  the  tall,  liana’d  boughs 
Of  the  moonless,  dark  bayou. 
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A  boat  ran  out  for  news  of  the  fight, 

And  this  was  the  word  she  brought  — 

“The  King’s  ship  fights  the  ships  of  France 
As  the  King’s  ships  all  have  fought ! 

Then  muttered  the  mate,  “I’m  a  man  of  Devon ! 

And  the  captain  thundered  then  — 

“There’s  English  rope  that  bides  for  our  necks, 

But  we  all  be  English  men !” 

The  Sally  glided  out  of  the  gloom 
And  down  the  moon-white  river. 

She  stole  like  a  grey  shark  over  the  bar 
Where  the  long  surf  seethes  for  ever. 

She  hove  to  under  a  high  French  hull, 

And  the  red  cross  rose  to  her  peak. 

The  French  were  looking  for  fight  that  night, 

And  they  had  n’t  far  to  seek.  60 

Blood  and  fire  on  the  streaming  decks, 

And  fire  and  blood  below ; 

The  heat  of  hell,  and  the  reek  of  hell, 

And  the  dead  men  laid  a-row ! 

And  when  the  stars  paled  out  of  heaven 
And  the  red  dawn-rays  uprushed, 

The  oaths  of  battle,  the  crash  of  timbers, 

The  roar  of  guns  was  hushed. 

With  one  foe  beaten  under  his  bow. 

The  other  afar  in  flight,  70 

The  English  captain  turned  to  look 
For  his  fellow  in  the  fight. 

The  English  captain  turned,  and  stared;  — 

For  where  the  Sally  had  been 

Was  a  single  spar  upthrust  from  the  sea 
With  the  red-cross  flag  serene ! 

*  *  *  * 
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A  wind  blew  up  from  the  Pernambuco,  — 

(Yeo  heave  ho!  the  Laughing  Sally! 

Hi  yeo,  heave  away!) 

And  boomed  for  the  doom  of  the  Laughing  Sally, 
Gone  down  at  the  break  of  day. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
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Ballads  and  Carols.  Many  fine  ballads,  songs,  and 
carols  have  come  down  to  us  from  very  ancient  times. 
The  ballad  is  a  story,  usually  of  love  or  fighting,  told  in 
simple  verse.  The  typical  ballad  stanza  is  of  tour  lines, 
though  it  may  be  of  two  or  six.  To  add  to  the  vividness 
of  the  narrative,  dialogue  is  frequently  introduced.  The 
dominant  note  is  often  tragic.  Wordsworth  suggests  the 
usual  character  of  the  ancient  ballad  when  he  says  that 
the  Highland  girl  reaping  in  the  field  may  be  singing  of 
old,  unhappy,  far-off  things  and  battles  long  ago.  Many 
authorities  believe  that  these  old  poems  had  their  origin 
in  the  folk  dance,  and  were  the  spontaneous  invention  of 
the  community.  A  moving  story,  familiar  to  the  people 
of  a  town  or  village,  would  be  recited  at  some  festival  to 
the  rhythm  of  a  dance,  the  action  of  the  story  being  sug¬ 
gested  by  dance  step  and  gesture.  If  the  story  appealed 
strongly  enough  to  the  simple  minds  of  the  villagers  it 
would  be  repeated  again  and  again  until  it  assumed  a  set 
and  permanent  form  and  became  a  tradition.  Other 
authorities  believe  that  these  old  ballads  were  first  com¬ 
posed  by  minstrels,  and  were  sung  or  chanted  by  them  as 
they  wandered  about  the  country.  Whichever  theory  of 
the  origin  of  ballads  is  correct,  this  at  least  is  true,  that 
they  were  the  treasured  possession  of  the  people,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  recording  what  seemed 
to  them  important.  They  were  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  and  were  doubtless  considerably 
altered  in  the  process.  The  old  songs  and  carols,  which 
appear  in  many  song  books,  were  equally  the  possession 
of  the  common  people.  Some  of  these  are  love  songs,  but 
most  are  religious  in  tone  and  are  associated  with  certain 
Christian  festivals  such  as  Christmas.  Of  this  character 
are  many  of  our  most  beautiful  Christmas  carols.  In 
spite  of  their  obvious  crudities  and  what  is  often  almost 
a  childlike  naivete  of  thought,  these  old  ballads  and  carols 
are  still  loved  because  of  their  direct  emotional  appeal, 
their  simple  but  vigorous  language,  and  their  sincerity. 

King  Wenceslas.  This  song  is  often  used  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  carol.  King  Wenceslas,  known  as  the  Holy,  was 
ruler  of  Bohemia  early  in  the  10th  century.  He  was  a 
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beneficent  and  saintly  man  and  was  canonized  by  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

2.  the  feast  of  Stephen.  The  festival  of  St.  Stephen  the 
Martyr  is  observed  on  December  26. 

Sir  Patrick  Spens.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  old  ballads.  It  is  of  Scottish  origin 
and  was  first  printed  in  1765.  What  historic  episode  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  poem  is  very  doubtful.  The  name  of  Sir 
Patrick  Spens  is  not  mentioned  in  any  old  chronicle,  and 
history  records  no  incident  exactly  conforming  to  the 
tragic  story  of  the  ballad.  It  has  been  suggested,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  ballad  may  be  connected  with  the  following 
events  in  Scottish  history.  In  1281,  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Alexander  III  of  Scotland,  became  the  wife  of  the  King 
of  Norway.  The  Scottish  lords  who  escorted  her  to  her 
husband,  were  shipwrecked  on  the  way  home,  and  many 
of  them  were  drowned.  In  1286,  Margaret’s  daughter  fell 
heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  While  she  was  still  an  infant  a 
match  was  proposed  between  her  and  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  I.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Nor  ay  to  bring  her 
to  Scotland,  but  she  died  on  landing  in  Orkney.  Neither 
event  corresponds  exactly  with  the  story  of  the  ballad, 
but  possibly  there  is  some  connection.  ,  I 

1.  Dumferling  toune.  Dumferline,  situated  on  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  was  one  of  the  ancient  residences  of  the 
Kings  of  Scotland. 

9.  braid  letter:  broad  or  full  letter. 

22.  the  morne:  to-morrow. 

25.  the  new  moone.  It  was  an  ill  omen  to  see  the  new 

moon  late  at  night. 

26.  wi’  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme.  The  dark  part  of  the 

moon  was  dimly  visible  within  the  bright  crescent 
of  the  new  moon. 

29.  laith:  loth. 

30.  To  weet:  to  wet. 

32.  aboone:  above. 

41.  Aberdour:  a  village  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616),  the  greatest 
dramatist  and  poet  of  England  and  possibly  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  his  plays,  he  wrote  two  narrative  poems, 
Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of  Lucrcce,  a  long  sus¬ 
tained  series  of  sonnets,  and  many  songs  and  lyrics 
interspersed  throughout  his  plays. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH,  PART  I 
Act  I.  Scene  III 

The  first  crisis  in  the  serious  action  of  the  play  is  reached 
here;  the  quarrel  of  the  Percies  with  the  King  comes  to  a 
deadlock;  only  tame  submission  or  revolt  can  follow.  The 
conflicting  interpretations  of  Mortimer’s  conduct  are 
deftly  introduced  and  add  fuel  to  the  lire.  Notice  the 
King’s  insistence  in  spite  of  explanations,  on  the  mam 
point  at  issue,  ‘Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners.’  The 
latter  part  of  the  scene  shows  the  wily  Worcester  at  work 
converting  the  Percies  to  his  already-laid  schemes.  The 
description  by  Hotspur  of  his  refusal  to  give  up  his 
prisoners,  and  of  the  defence  put  up  by  Mortimer,  would 
appeal  by  their  poetry  to  the  audience.  Note  Percy’s 
idea  of  the  Prince,  ‘that  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of 
Wales,’  who  is  to  be  ‘poison’d  with  a  pot  of  ale’. 

3.  And  you  .  .  .  me:  in  your  experience  of  me  I  have 
been  so. 

6.  condition:  natural  disposition.  “I  will  rather  be  what 
my  office  of  king  requires  than  what  my  nature 
leads  me  to  be.” 

10—13.  Our  house  .  .  .  portly.  Worcester  has  already 
started  his  plot.  By  quarrelling  with  the  King  he 
will  win  Hotspur’s  support.  He  chooses  the  best 
way  to  force  the  King  to  anger;  hoip:  an  old  form 
of  the  past  tense,  more  frequent  in  Shakespeare 
than  “helped”. 

17.  peremptory:  usually  “authoritative”,  here,  “bold”, 
“overbearing”.  A  dissyllable  here. 

18-19.  And  majesty  .  .  .  brow.  Kings  could  never  toler¬ 
ate  sullen  menacing  looks  from  their  subjects; 
frontier:  a  fortification  or  fortress,  particularly 
when  near  a  boundary. 

26.  deliver’d:  reported. 

27.  envy:  malice,  as  very  frequently  in  Shakespeare; 

misprision:  misapprehension,  mistaking.  My  son 
is  either  falsely  reported  through  malice,  or  what 
he  said  was  misunderstood. 

35.  stubble-land.  It  was  not  the  fashion  in  Shakespeare’s 

day  to  shave  the  beard  closely,  but  to  trim  it. 

36.  milliner:  originally  a  dealer  in  things  from  Milan, 

fancy  goods,  silks,  ribbons,  etc.,  of  the  male  sex 
in  Elizabethan  times. 

38.  pouncet-box:  a  box  for  holding  pounce,  an  aromatic 
powder.  (Fr.  ponce,  Lat.  pumicem). 
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41.  Took  it  in  snuff:  (1)  snuffed  it  up,  (2)  was  angry  at 
it,  took  offence,  i.e.,  sneezed;  used  punningly. 

46.  holiday:  dainty,  too  refined  for  ordinary  use. 

50.  popinjay:  parrot,  an  affected  top. 

51.  grief:  physical  pain. 

56.  God  save  the  mark!  Literally,  the  expression  is  a 
prayer  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  some 
physical  blemish,  especially  a  birth-mark.  Gen¬ 
erally  it  is  used  apologetically;  here  it  is  used  in 
scorn.  ‘Mark’  is  probably  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
made  when  the  prayer  was  spoken. 

58.  parmaceti:  a  corruption  of  spermaceti,  sperm  of  the 
whale,  due  apparently  to  a  fanciful  derivation 
from  Parma  City. 

60.  salt-petre:  nitre,  an  ingredient  of  gun-powder. 

62.  tall:  sturdy,  brave. 

66.  indirectly:  not  to  the  point,  vaguely. 

68.  come  current  .  .  .  accusation:  be  received,  though 
spurious,  as  valid,  and  as  providing  the  basis  of  a 
charge  against  me. 

75.  impeach:  be  used  as  the  ground  for  accusation,  for 

discredit. 

76.  so:  provided  that. 

78.  But  .  .  .  exception:  unless  on  suitable  conditions.  The 
King  grasps  the  essential  point. 

80.  His  brother-in-law  .  .  .  Mortimer.  “Shakespeare  con¬ 
founds  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  nephew  to  Lady 
Percy,  and  the  real  Mortimer  of  the  play,  with  Sir 
Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  Earl,  and  brother 
to  Lady  Percy”.  (Steevens). 

84.  Earl  of  March.  It  was  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  who 
was  sent.  The  Earl  was  then  10  years  old. 

87.  indent  with  fears.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  King  would 
confess  to  fear  of  Mortimer;  the  meaning  is  there¬ 
fore  “make  covenant  or  bargain  with  cowards”. 

95.  But  by  .  .  .  war.  Mortimer  had  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  Glendower,  had  come  to  terms  with  him,  and 
had  married  his  daughter.  Hotspur’s  interpretation 
of  Mortimer’s  conduct  is  as  generous  as  the  King’s 
is  mean. 

100.  confound:  consume. 

106.  crisp:  curled,  rippled. 

109.  Colour  her  working:  disguise  its  activity.  No  man 
ever  took  such  deadly  wounds  merely  to  be  able 
to  profess  a  loyalty  he  did  not  feel. 

113.  belie:  give  a  false  account  of.  Generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense. 
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138.  ingrate:  ungrateful;  canker’d.  A  “canker”  is  some¬ 
thing  that  corrodes,  eats  away;  so  of  a  worm  that 
preys  on  blossoms;  then,  malignant.  A  second 
meaning  is  “the  wild  rose”,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  that  flower  is  marked  by  the  caterpillar. 

146-147.  was  not  he  .  .  .  blood?  “Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  was  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 
in  1385,  but  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  1398.  His 
mother  was  Philippa,  the  only  child  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Edward  III.  In  the  strict  order  of  succession  the 
crown  was  due  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  son  of 
Roger,  who  was  accordingly  proclaimed  heir-ap¬ 
parent  by  Richard  II”  (Hudson).  This  Edmund 
Mortimer  was  nephew  of  the  Edmund  Mortimer 
defeated  by  Glendower. 

150.  wrongs  in  us:  wrongs  received  at  our  hands.  Less 
probably  “wrongs  done  to  us”. 

156.  soft:  gently,  not  so  fast. 

166.  murderous  subornation:  forswearing  ourselves,  and  so 
aiding  and  abetting  the  murder  of  the  king. 

170.  line:  degree;  predicament:  category,  class. 

172-181.  Shall  it  .  .  .  underwent?  Shall  it  be  recorded  to 
your  shame  not  only  that  you  unjustly  supported 
Bolingbroke,  but  also,  to  your  greater  shame,  that 
he  fooled  you  and  shook  you  off?  Hotspur  does 
not  appear  to  feel  this  shame  for  himself;  Shakes¬ 
peare  perhaps  implies  that  he  had  little  to  do  with 
Richard’s  dethronement. 

185.  disdain’d:  disdainful. 

187.  answer:  repay,  discharge. 

192.  quick-conceiving  discontents:  minds  made  quick  by 
discontent  to  grasp  a  plot. 

198-200.  Send  danger  .  .  .  grapple.  A  man  will  always  be 
willing  to  meet  danger  anywhere,  so  long  as  in  his 
contest  with  it  honour  will  come  to  him  if  he  is 
successful. 

201.  To  rouse  .  .  .  hare.  ‘Rouse’  was  used  of  big  game, 
‘start’  of  small,  e.g.,  a  hare. 

209.  So:  provided  that. 

210.  corrival:  partner,  one  who  shares. 

211.  half-faced  fellowship:  Hotspur  has  been  protesting 

against  the  sharing  of  honours;  he  wants  no 
‘corrival’.  He  thinks  the  honour  held  by  the 
profile  of  a  face  on  a  coin,  which  it  necessarily 
shares  with  something,  perhaps  another  face,  on 
the  other  side,  is  a  ‘half-faced’  or  mean  thing. 
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212.  apprehends:  conceives;  figures:  fancies. 

213.  form:  the  sharp,  the  actual  substance,  i.e.,  the  prac¬ 

tical  considerations;  attend:  see  to. 

225.  flat:  absolutely  settled. 

235.  studies:  interests,  pursuits;  defy:  renounce. 

237.  that  same  .  .  .  Wales:  that  swaggering  swash-buck¬ 
ler,  the  Prince  of  Wales;  that  same:  conveying 
sarcastic  emphasis;  sword-and-buckler.  “Upon 
the  introduction  of  the  rapier  and  dagger,  the 
sword  and  buckler  fell  into  desuetude  among  the 
higher  classes,  and  were  accounted  fitting 
weapons  for  the  vulgar  only,  such  as  Hotspur 
implies  were  the  associates  of  the  prince”. 
(Staunton). 

240.  pot  of  ale:  an  allusion  to  the  Prince’s  habits.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  Hotspur  seriously. 

243.  wasp-stung:  goaded  to  desperation,  like  one  stung 
by  wasps. 

247.  pismires:  ants. 

248.  politician:  intrigue.  Almost  always  used  in  a  bad 

sense  in  Elizabethan  English. 

249-255.  Hotspur’s  impatience  is  well  expressed. 

251.  uncle:  Edmund,  Duke  of  York;  kept:  lived. 

258.  candy  .  .  .  courtesy:  deal  of  sugared  words. 

261-262.  cousin  .  .  .  cozeners.  A  play  on  the  similarity  of 
sound  is  intended;  cozeners:  cheats. 

269.  the  Douglas.  The  use  of  the  definite  article  with  the 
family  name  marked  the  heads  of  distinguished 
families  in  Scotland;  mean:  means,  instrument. 

266.  Worcester  does  not  name  him  until  he  sees  the  others 
surmise  who  he  is. 

280.  in  estimation:  in  mere  surmise  or  conjecture. 

286.  still:  always;  let’st  slip:  lettest  loose,  free  from  the 
“slips”,  a  device  for  letting  two  or  more  dogs  start 
at  the  one  moment. 

293.  head:  an  armed  force. 

294.  even:  prudently,  straightforwardly. 

297.  pay  us  home:  pay  us  completely,  i.e.,  punish  us 
thoroughly. 

303.  suddenly:  very  soon. 

304.  Worcester  is  the  directing  intelligence  behind  the  con¬ 

spiracy. 

309.  Farewell  .  .  .  trust.  Northumberland  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  enthusiastic;  and  at  the  time  when  he 
is  most  needed  he  is  ‘crafty  sick’. 

310-311.  Again  the  scene  ends  with  a  couplet,  to  mark  the 
break  for  the  audience. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER  (1731-1800)  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  and  a  descendant,  both  on  his  father’s  and  his 
mother’s  side,  of  families  that  had  been  prominent  in  the 
history  of  England  for  many  generations.  His  grand¬ 
uncle,  Earl  Cowper,  had  been  Lord  Chancellor.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  the  poet  suffered  from  fits  of 
melancholia,  which  were  intensified  by  any  shock  or  strain 
into  actual  insanity.  He  entered  the  profession  of  law, 
but  after  practising  for  a  few  years,  was  forced  by  an 
attack  of  his  mental  trouble  to  retire  into  a  life  of  quiet¬ 
ness  and  seclusion.  He  is  not  one  of  England’s  greatest 
poets,  but  he  brought  a  new  spirit  into  English  verse, 
redeeming  it  from  artificiality,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
men  of  more  outstanding  genius,  such  as  Burns,  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley  and  Byron.  In  spite  of  the  fits  of  depres¬ 
sion  which  darkened  his  life,  he  was  gifted  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  humour.  John  Gilpin  is  the  best  known 
of  his  humorous  poems. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  (1728-1774),  the  poet-member 
of  the  famous  literary  group  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  unchallenged  leader.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  novel, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  upon  his  play,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer ;  and  upon  his  two  poems,  The  Deserted  Village 
and  The  Traveller. 

The  Deserted  Village. 

140.  village  preacher:  based  mainly  upon  Goldsmith’s 
father. 

142.  passing  rich:  very  rich. 

194.  furze:  a  shrub  with  bright  yellow  flowers. 

196.  The  village  master:  drawn  from  Goldsmith’s  teacher, 
Thomas  Byrne. 

209.  terms  and  tides:  both  words  have  much  the  same 

meaning  as  in  noontide,  Christmas-tide,  Michael¬ 
mas  term,  etc. 

210.  gauge:  measure  surfaces  and  volumes. 

WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE  (1734-1788),  a  minor 
writer  whose  ballads  influenced  Sir  Walter  Scott  The 
Sailor’s  Wife  is  undoubtedly  his  most  widely  known  poem, 
Burns  having  claimed  that  it  was  as  tender  and  lovely  an 
expression  as  might  be  found  in  any  literature. 

The  Sailor's  Wife. 

13.  bigonet:  bonnet. 

25.  slae:  the  sloe  or  blackthorn. 
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34.  gar:  make, 
ilka:  every, 
braw:  fine. 

38.  caller:  fresh. 

47.  gin:  if. 

48.  lave:  the  rest. 

ROBERT  BURNS  (1759-1796),  the  greatest  poet  of 
Scotland,  and  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of  the  world. 
He  wrote  hundreds  of  songs,  narratives,  satires,  laments, 
and  elegies,  most  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in  the 
main  body  of  our  English  literature.  His  range  is  con¬ 
siderable,  moving  easily  from  dignity  to  hilarious  fun, 
and  from  heart-searching  pathos  to  searing  invective.  He 
is  the  poet  of  democracy,  of  full-blooded  passion,  stressing 
the  human  instincts  and  impulses  as  against  the  order 
and  forms  of  convention. 

Last  May  a  Braw  Wooer. 

1.  braw:  handsome. 

2.  sair:  sorely, 
deave:  deafen. 

11.  mailen:  farm. 

13.  loot  on:  let  on. 

14.  waur:  worse. 

18.  loan:  lane. 

20.  jad:  jade,  a  hussy. 

22.  tryst:  a  market-fair. 

24.  warlock:  wizard. 

31.  spier’d:  inquired, 
couthy:  kindly. 

32.  gin:  if. 

33.  shackl’t:  mis-formed. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  was  born  in  1770  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  English  lake  country. 
During  a  boyhood  spent  largely  out  of  doors,  rowing,  walking, 
and  skating,  he  developed  a  love  for  nature  which  had  a  broader 
manifestation  in  his  later  life  and  poetry.  His  real  poetic 
awakening,  however,  did  not  come  until  1797,  when  he  and 
Coleridge  lived  near  each  other  at  Alfoxden,  among  the 
Quantock  Hills  in  Somerset. 

Wordsworth,  though  a  Radical  in  his  youth,  became  more 
conservative  in  later  years.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes, 
and  deliberately  chose  to  live  where  he  could  be  among  simple 
people.  As  a  poet,  he  was  first  of  all  an  interpreter  of  nature, 
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endowed  with  extraordinary  keenness  of  observation  and  de¬ 
lighting  in  all  her  phases.  He  was  made  Poet  Laureate  of 
England  in  1843,  and  died  seven  years  after,  in  1850. 

Fidelity. 

21.  Helvellyn:  a  mountain  in  Cumberland. 

28.  Symphony:  a  harmonious  mingling  of  sounds. 

LORD  BYRON  (1788-1824),  a  contemporary  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  was  the  most  prominent  and  the  most 
fascinating  of  the  Romantic  poets.  He  had  a  colourful 
career,  travelling  much  abroad,  and  finally  giving  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom.  His  energies  were  spent  in 
alternate  outbursts  of  reckless  dissipation  and  feverish 
literary  activity.  Impatient  of  restraint  or  self-criticism, 
he  let  his  wild  imagination  and  his  scornful  spirit  have 
full  sway  over  his  pen.  His  poetry  is  of  unequal  merit, 
but  the  best  of  it  shows  a  vigour,  a  satirical  keenness,  and 
an  imaginative  power  rarely  equalled.  Of  his  longer  poems 
Don  Juan,  a  satire,  and  Ckilde  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  a 
story  of  travel,  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 

Mazeppa’s  Ride.  Mazeppa  (Mazepa)  was  the  chief  of 
the  Cossacks,  who  were  allied  with  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
when  he  invaded  Russia  in  1708-9.  At  the  siege  of 
Pultowa  (Poltava)  Charles  was  defeated,  and  had  to  flee 
for  his  life.  Mazeppa  and  a  handful  of  followers  fled  with 
him.  One  night,  so  the  story  goes  in  the  poem,  when  they 
were  encamped  in  a  forest,  Mazeppa  entertained  the  king, 
who  was  wounded  and  could  not  sleep,  with  the  story  of 
how  he  learned  to  ride.  In  his  youth,  Mazeppa  had  been 
a  page  to  John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland.  While  serving 
in  this  capacity  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  wife  of  a 
Polish  nobleman.  The  intrigue  had  been  discovered,  and 
in  punishment  Mazeppa  had  been  sent  on  the  wild  ride 
described  in  the  section  of  the  poem  here  given. 

26.  rabble  rout:  disorderly  crowd. 

38.  portcullis:  a  heavy  spiked  grating  used  to  protect  the 
gate  of  an  ancient  castle. 

80.  Spahi:  a  member  of  a  famous  Turkish  cavalry  corps. 
156.  whelms:  overwhelms. 

262.  ignis-fatuus:  will-o’-the-wisp. 

306.  matin  bird:  a  bird  that  sings  in  the  morning. 

381.  wassail:  festivity. 

402.  guerdon:  recompense. 
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460.  Cossack.  The  Cossacks  inhabit  the  lower  Don  and 
Dnieper  region,  eastern  Russia,  and  the  Caucasus. 
This  race  has  for  centuries  furnished  cavalry 
famous  for  its  reckless  riding  and  its  courage  in 
battle. 

499.  Borysthenes:  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Dnieper. 
504.  Hetman:  chief  or  general  of  the  Cossacks. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1771. 
We  are  fortunate  in  that  circumstances  placed  him,  during  the 
all  important  years  of  boyhood  and  youth,  in  the  surroundings 
most  likely  to  foster  those  qualities  of  mind  which  he  later 
so  splendidly  demonstrated.  To  the  interest  developed  during 
that  period  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributed  the  succession 
of  historical  novels  and  narrative  poems  by  which  he  is  chiefly 
known. 

In  his  later  years  after  his  work  had  earned  him  fortune 
and  wide  fame,  Scott  became  indirectly  involved  in  the 
financial  failure  of  a  printing  house  in  which  he  had  been 
interested.  Though  in  no  sense  personally  responsible,  Scott’s 
high  sense  of  honour  impelled  him  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  attempting  with  his  pen  to  clear  the  enormous 
debt  owing  to  the  firm’s  creditors.  He  died  in  1832,  worn  out 
by  his  efforts,  and  the  last  of  the  debt  was  paid  off  through  the 
value  of  copyrights  accruing  after  his  death. 

Border  March. 

1-3.  Ettrick,  Teviotdale,  Eskdale,  Liddesdale:  districts  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  watered  by  the  Ettrick, 
Teviot,  Esk  and  Liddel  Rivers,  and  famous  in  the 
old  days  as  the  homes  of  the  Border  freebooters. 

10.  the  Queen:  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

11.  hirsels:  flocks  of  sheep. 

13.  the  beacon:  the  rallying  signal. 

Bonnie  Dundee.  This  poem  was  taken  from  The  Doom 
of  Devorgoil,  one  of  Scott’s  few  plays.  “Bonnie  Dundee” 
was  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee.  On 
March  18,  1688,  he  rode  out  of  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
fifty  dragoons,  to  stir  up  the  Highland  clans  in  favour  of 
the  Stuarts.  After  various  adventures  he  succeeded  in 
gathering  an  army,  and  at  Killiecrankie  in  July  of  the 
following  year  won  a  decided  victor}',  but  was  himself 
slain. 

1.  Convention:  an  assembly  called  in  Edinburgh  to  con¬ 
sider  the  sovereignty.  It  decided  to  offer  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
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7.  West  Port:  the  west  gate  of  the  city. 

11.  douce:  prudent. 

13.  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow:  the  curves  of  a 

street  in  old  Edinburgh  known  as  the  Bow,  called 
sanctified  in  derision  because  the  street  was  full  of 
strict  Presbyterians. 

14.  carline:  woman,  an  uncomplimentary  term, 
flyting:  jeering. 

pow:  head. 

15.  young  plants  of  grace:  pretty  young  girls, 
couthie  and  slee:  pleasant  and  sly. 

19.  Grassmarket:  the  place  usually  selected  for  execu¬ 

tions. 

panged:  crowded. 

20.  the  West.  The  Whig  party  and  the  Covenanters  were 

especially  strong  in  the  West. 

24.  cowls  of  Kilmarnock:  bonnets  of  Kilmarnock.  Kil¬ 

marnock  was  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
Scottish  bonnets. 

25.  lang-hafted  gullies:  long  handled  knives. 

26.  close-heads.  The  close  is  a  narrow  passage  between 

the  houses. 

31.  Mons  Meg:  the  nickname  for  a  large  cannon  in 
Edinburgh  castle. 

35.  Montrose:  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Stuarts,  very  much  admired  by 
Dundee. 

41.  Duniewassels:  inferior  gentry. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL  (1777-1844),  was  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  Glasgow,  and  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh;  travelled  a  good 
deal  on  the  continent;  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where  he 
engaged  in  various  literary  activities.  Some  of  his  best  known 
poems  are  Lord  Ullin’s  Daughter,  Ye  Mariners  of  England, 
The  Soldier’s  Dream,  The  Exile  of  Erin  and  The  Battle  of 
the  Baltic. 

Battle  of  the  Baltic.  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  Danish  fleets  on  April  2,  1801,  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  off  Copenhagen.  Lord  Parker  was  in  command  of 
the  English  fleet,  with  Lord  Nelson  second  in  command.  A 
decisive  victory  was  won  by  the  English  largely  because  Nelson 
refused  to  obey  an  order  to  retire  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 

63.  Elsinore:  a  seaport  not  far  from  Copenhagen. 

67.  Riou:  one  of  Nelson’s  officers  mentioned  in  des¬ 
patches  for  conspicuous  bravery. 
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THOMAS  HOOD  (1799-1845),  humorist  and  poet,  was 
born  in  London,  England.  After  working  for  a  short  time  in 
a  counting  house  (work  which  he  had  to  give  up  because  of  ill 
health),  he  took  to  journalism,  editing  various  magazines,  and 
writing  in  both  serious  and  humorous  vein.  Much  of  his  literary- 
work,  especially  of  the  more  fanciful  sort,  was  illustrated  by 
himself.  He  was  best  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
humorist,  but  to  posterity  his  serious  poems  such  as  The  Song 
of  the  Shirt,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  The  Song  of  the 
Labourer  are  perhaps  more  familiar  —  poems  which  vividly 
picture  the  tragic  side  of  prevailing  social  conditions  and  moral 
standards,  and  arouse  in  us  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt. 

21.  gusset:  a  triangular  piece  of  cloth  inserted  in  a 
garment  to  give  greater  strength  or  more  room. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON  (1809-1892),  poet- 
laureate  for  over  forty  years,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest  of  the  Victorian  poets.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Shakespeare  he  has  probably  enjoyed  a  wider 
popularity  than  any  other  English  poet.  During  his  life¬ 
time  he  was  venerated  as  few  men  of  letters  have  ever 
been,  and  was  regarded,  because  of  his  keen  interest  in 
scientific  matters,  not  only  as  an  immortal  poet,  but  as  a 
profound  thinker.  Since  his  death,  his  popularity,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  has  somewhat  waned.  His  longer  poems, 
such  as  In  Memoriam  and  Idylls  of  the  King,  are  still  read 
with  pleasure  by  his  admirers;  but  it  now  seems  probable 
that  his  enduring  fame  will  rest  on  his  lyrics  and  his 
shorter  narrative  poems.  His  poems  appeal  because  of 
their  lofty  moral  tone,  their  beautiful  imagery,  and  their 
exquisite  music. 

The  Revenge.  In  1591  a  squadron  was  sent  out  from  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  command  of  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  intercept 
the  treasure  ships  of  Spain  on  their  homeward  journey.  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  on  the  Revenge,  which  had  been  Drake’s 
ship  in  the  fight  against  the  Armada,  was  second  in  command. 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  Howard,  with  sixteen  ships,  lay  at 
anchor  off  Flores  in  the  Azores,  when  he  received  word  that 
a  fleet  of  fifty-three  ships  was  on  its  way  from  Spain  to  meet 
the  treasure  ships  and  escort  them  home.  Knowing  that  he 
could  not  fight  against  such  odds,  Howard  weighed  anchor 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  but  the  Revenge  stayed  behind.  The  poem 
is  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  heroic  encounter  which  followed. 
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1.  Azores:  a  group  of  islands  off  the  North  West  coast 

of  Africa. 

2.  pinnace:  a  small  single-masted  vessel  with  oars. 

5.  out  of  gear:  unprepared  to  fight. 

7.  ships  of  the  line:  larger  fighting  ships  —  what  are 
now  called  battleships. 

24.  huge  sea-castles.  The  Spanish  galleons  were  much 
higher  and  more  elaborately  fashioned  than  the 
English  ships.  The  fact  that  the  English  ships 
were  more  easily  handled  and  more  sea-worthy 
contributed  not  a  little  to  their  success  in  fighting 
the  Spanish  galleons. 

30.  Seville:  a  port  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

48.  larboard  and  starboard:  in  modern  usage  port  and 
starboard,  which  are  the  nautical  terms  for  left 
and  right. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD  (1822-1888)  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  literary  figures  of  the  Victorian  era.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  Rugby,  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  For  thirty-five  years  he  held  the  post  of  In¬ 
spector  of  Schools  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
for  ten  years  of  that  time  he  was  also  Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford.  A  man  of  exceptional  gifts  and  fine 
scholarship,  he  contributed  much  to  the  cultural  life  of 
England.  His  reports,  both  on  the  schools  of  England 
and  the  educational  systems  of  the  Continent,  were  master¬ 
pieces  of  literary  style  and  critical  penetration;  he  was  a 
literary  critic  of  exceptional  ability;  he  wrote  with  exquisite 
lucidity  on  many  topics  of  cultural  and  religious  interest; 
and  his  poetry  is  second  only  to  that  of  such  great  masters 
of  the  age  as  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum.  The  story  of  Sohrab  and  Rastum 
is  based  on  an  ancient  Persian  legend.  The  hero  of  the  legend 
was  Rustum,  the  mighty  warrior.  The  poem  deals  with  one 
episode  in  the  hero’s  life.  Rustum,  so  the  story  goes,  on  a 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  people,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of 
the  king,  but  was  forced  to  return  to  Persia  before  her  child 
was  born.  In  order  that  he  should  know  his  child  in  future 
years  he  left  instructions  with  the  mother  that  she  should  prick 
on  the  babe’s  arm  a  sign,  a  seal.  In  due  time  a  son  was  born,  but 
his  mother,  fearing  that  his  father  would  take  him  from  her 
and  train  him  as  a  warrior,  sent  word  to  Rustum  that  it  was  a 
girl.  But  when  the  boy  grew  up  he  was  consumed  with 
desire  to  meet  his  mighty  father.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
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he  left  home  and  gave  his  services  to  the  Tartar  king.  The 
poem  is  the  story  of  his  tragic  meeting  with  his  father. 

In  writing  the  poem  Arnold,  who  was  a  classical  scholar, 
has  imitated  the  manner  of  the  ancient  epic.  The  student 
should  especially  note  the  simplicity  of  the  language,  the 
meticulous  attention  to  detail  in  the  descriptive  passages, 
the  introduction  at  critical  points  of  long  rhetorical 
speeches  by  the  leading  characters,  and  the  manner  in  which 
certain  of  the  similes  are  elaborated  until  they  become  perfect 
little  pictures  in  themselves. 

2.  Oxus:  a  great  river  of  central  Asia. 

3.  Tartar:  a  general  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 

that  part  of  central  Asia  east  of  the  Oxus. 

8.  girt:  bound  on. 

11.  Peran-Wisa  (Peran-Wesa) :  the  commander  of  the 
Tartar  tribes. 

15.  Pamere  (or  Pamir) :  mountain  ranges  where  the  Oxus 
has  its  source. 

23.  felt:  a  fabric  made  of  wool,  fur  or  hair. 

25.  thick-piled:  probably  refers  to  the  thick  pile  or  soft 
woolly  surface  of  the  rugs.  It  would  indicate  that 
the  rugs  were  of  the  richest  quality. 

38.  Afrasiab:  the  Tartar  king. 

40.  Samarcand:  a  city  in  Turkestan. 

42.  Ader-Baijan:  a  district  of  Western  Turkestan. 

82.  Seistan:  a  district  of  eastern  Turkestan. 

101.  Kara-Kul:  a  district  of  Turkestan  famous  for  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  sheep-skin. 

113.  Casbin  (or  Kazvin) :  a  town  in  Persia. 

114.  Elburz:  a  mountain  range  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 

115.  frore:  frozen. 

160.  Cabool:  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 

210.  stand  at  gaze:  stand  staring  or  looking  around. 

217.  Iran:  the  ancient  name  of  Persia. 

227.  vaunts:  boastings. 

237.  fence:  protect. 

255.  men  of  naught:  men  of  no  account.  He  is  referring 
to  the  Persian  King  with  whom  he  is  not  on  the 
best  of  terms. 

268.  the  fluted  spine:  the  spike  of  his  helmet.  It  was 
“fluted”  or  grooved. 

277.  dight:  decked. 

287.  made  up  his  tale:  counted. 

311.  perus’d:  studied. 

361.  changed  gifts:  exchanged  gifts. 
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365.  question  thus  of  Rustum:  ask  thus  about  Rustum. 
397.  event:  outcome. 

402.  plummet:  a  piece  of  lead  on  a  sounding  line. 

412.  Hyphasis,  Hydaspes:  rivers  of  north  India. 

414.  wrack:  ruin. 

452.  that  autumn  star:  Sirius,  the  dog  star,  the  star  of  late 
summer,  when  pestilences  frequently  prevailed. 
458.  minion:  a  favourite,  a  person  fit  for  love,  not  war. 
538.  dearer  to  the  red  jackals:  he  would  be  devoured  by 
jackals. 

563.  sole:  alone. 

565.  eyry:  nest. 

592.  Koords  (or  Kurds):  a  race  living  in  eastern  Turkestan. 
596.  a  dark  rumour  will  be  bruited  up:  the  sad  story  will 
be  rumoured  about. 

616.  set  to  grief:  began  to  grieve. 

664.  corselet:  breast  plate. 

679.  griffin:  a  mythical  creature  with  the  head  of  an  eagle 
and  the  body  of  a  lion.  According  to  legend  Zal, 
Rustum’s  father,  had  been  reared  by  a  griffin. 

714.  engaged:  brought  about. 

751.  Helmund:  a  river  of  Afghanistan. 

765.  Sir:  a  river  flowing  into  the  Aral  Sea. 

769.  silt:  sediment  carried  and  deposited  by  the  river. 

861.  Persepolis:  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Jemshid  (or  Jamshid), 
a  legendary  king  of  Persia. 

878.  Chorasmian  waste:  the  desert  country  through  which 
the  Oxus  flows. 

880.  Orgunje:  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Oxus. 

884.  parceled :  divided. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  (1828-1909),  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  Victorian  novelists.  His  fiction  is  marked  by 
subtle  characterisation,  sparkling  dialogue  and  penetrating 
analysis.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el,  The  Egoist  and 
Diana  of  the  Crossways  show  Meredith  at  his  best.  His  poetry 
is  generally  of  the  intellectual  type,  though  occasionally  pos¬ 
sessing  simplicity  and  directness  of  appeal. 

ROBERT  BROWNING  (1812-1889)  was  a  remarkably 
dynamic  and  original  personality.  His  father,  for  fifty  years 
an  employee  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  a  man  of  strong 
literary  and  artistic  taste,  and  his  mother  possessed  an  intense 
love  of  music.  The  poet  did  not  excel  at  school,  but  revealed 
precocious  literary  gifts  by  composing  verses  and  writing  plays. 
His  first  published  work,  Pauline,  appeared  anonymously  when 
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he  was  twenty-one.  While  on  a  visit  to  Russia  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  dramatic  lyrics,  a  form  of  verse  which  he  was  later 
to  make  peculiarly  his  own.  Paracelsus  and  Sordello,  two 
longer  poems,  which  next  appeared,  revealed  him  as  what  lie 
was — a  poet  with  an  amazing  gift  of  penetrating  to  the  springs 
of  human  behaviour.  He  produced  a  great  variety  of  poetic 
work,  but  is  best  known  for  his  presentation  of  unusual 
personalities,  chosen  from  many  countries  and  many  periods. 
Unlike  Tennyson,  his  great  contemporary,  he  did  not  always 
display  the  ability  to  write  beautifully  melodious  verse,  but  he 
made  up  for  this  defect  by  his  vigour,  his  originality,  his 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  his  philosophic  depth.  He 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  minds  of  many  readers  by  his 
strong  faith  in  immortality  and  his  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  noble  and  heroic. 

Marching  Along. 

2.  swing:  hang. 

7.  Pym:  leader  of  the  party  which  opposed  Charles  I  in 

the  Long  Parliament. 

8.  paries:  parleys. 

14.  Hampden:  a  prominent  Puritan. 

Hazelrig:  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Long 
Parliament  whom  Charles  tried  to  arrest. 

Fiennes:  a  prominent  Puritan. 

Harry:  Sir  Harry  Vane,  a  prominent  Puritan. 

22.  Nottingham:  the  rallying  point  of  the  Royalists.  It 
was  here  that  Charles  set  up  his  standard  on 
August  2,  1642. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  The  legend  of  the  Pied 
Piper  is  associated  with  the  town  of  Hamelin,  or  Hameln, 
in  Hanover,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1284.  Some  have 
tried  to  find  an  historic  basis  for  the  story,  suggesting 
that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  Children’s  Crusade  of 
1211,  or  with  some  wholesale  abduction  of  children,  or 
with  a  wild  dancing  mania  that  seized  the  young  people  of 
Hamelin  and  led  them  away  from  the  town,  never  to 
return.  At  any  rate,  for  a  considerable  time  the  town 
dated  its  official  documents  from  the  event. 

1.  Brunswick:  a  German  duchy. 

2.  Hanover:  a  province  of  Prussia. 

15.  sprats:  small  fish  like  herring. 

89.  Cham:  a  Tartan  ruler. 

91.  Nizam:  an  Indian  ruler. 

95.  guilders:  the  monetary  units  of  Holland. 
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133.  train-oil:  oil  from  the  blubber  of  whales. 

138.  drysaltery:  store-house  of  dry  or  salted  meats. 

139.  nuncheon:  luncheon. 

141.  puncheon:  a  large  cask. 

158.  Claret,  Moselle,  vin-de-Grave,  Hock:  famous  wines. 
179.  Caliph:  a  Mohammedan  ruler  who  is  vested  with  all 
dignity  and  power  relating  to  civil  and  religious 
matters. 

182.  stiver:  an  old  Dutch  coin  of  small  value. 

290.  Transylvania:  a  former  principality  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Hungary. 

296.  trepanned:  entrapped. 

SIR  FRANCIS  HASTINGS  DOYLE  (1810-1888)  held 
the  chair  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  for  ten  years.  He  published 
a  volume  of  Reminiscences  and  Opinions  in  prose,  and  three 
volumes  of  verse  dealing  largely  with  patriotic  and  heroic 
incident.  His  best  known  poems  are  the  Birkenhead,  The 
Private  of  the  Buffs,  and  the  Saving  of  The  Colours. 

The  Loss  of  the  “Birkenhead”.  This  poem  is  based  upon 
the  loss  of  the  famous  troop-ship,  the  Birkenhead,  which  struck 
an  uncharted  reef  off  Danger  Point  on  the  South  African 
coast  in  February,  1852.  The  behaviour  of  the  troops,  just 
before  the  foundering  of  the  ship,  roused  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  “Birkenhead  Drill”  as  a 
synonym  for  courage  and  rock-like  discipline.  Four  hundred 
and  forty-five  soldiers  and  marines,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Seton  of  the  74th  Highlanders,  stood  at  military  at¬ 
tention  on  the  deck,  at  the  moment  the  ship  went  down. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  (1819-1875),  the  son  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  was  himself  a  clergyman,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  a 
novelist.  He  was  a  man  of  very  fine  character.  He 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  poor,  and  showed  a  great  affection 
for  children.  Except  for  two  or  three  trips  abroad,  he  lived 
all  his  life  in  England,  engaging  assiduously  in  his  literary 
and  parish  activities.  His  novels  are  of  the  romantic  and 
adventurous  type,  Westward  Ho!  being  the  most  famous.  He 
also  wrote  some  remarkable  stories  for  children.  Water 
Babies  is  one  of  the  great  children’s  classics.  He  did  not 
write  much  poetry,  but  his  work  finds  a  place  in  most 
anthologies,  and  some  of  his  poems  are  familiar  to  everybody. 

The  Sands  of  Dee. 

4.  Dee:  a  river  in  North  Wales  flowing  into  the  Irish 
Sea.  The  tides  in  the  estuary  rise  rapidly. 
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HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  (1807-1882), 
the  most  popular  of  the  New  England  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  at  Harvard  for  seventeen  years,  but  his  fame  as  a 
poet  far  excelled  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  teacher  and 
translator.  His  ballads  (1841),  which  included  The  Wreck 
of  The  Hesperus,  The  Village  Blacksmith  and  Excelsior,  re¬ 
ceived  immediate  recognition,  and  by  the  time  Evangeline 
(1847),  Hiawatha  (1855),  and  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish  (1858),  were  written,  he  was  regarded  as  the  unofficial 
laureate  of  the  United  States.  Hiawatha,  which  celebrated  in 
verse  the  legends  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  marked 
by  a  light  fanciful  rhythm  and  by  romantic  sentiment. 

Hiawatha’s  Fishing. 

1.  Gitche  Gu'mee:  Big-Sea-Water  (Lake  Superior). 

5.  Nah'ma:  the  sturgeon. 

12.  Sah'wa:  the  perch. 

14.  Shawgashee':  the  craw-fish. 

22.  Adjidau'mo:  the  red  squirrel. 

61.  Keno'zha:  the  pickerel. 

62.  Maskeno'zha:  the  pike. 

84.  Ugudwash':  the  sun-fish. 

171.  Kayoshk':  the  sea-gull. 

196.  Noko'mis:  a  grandmother. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE  (1809-1849),  was  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.  His  father  was  an  actor,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  was  adopted  by  John  Allan,  of  Richmond,  who  had 
him  educated  at  home  and  in  England.  Later  he  became 
estranged  from  Mr.  Allan,  and  being  resourceless  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  army.  After  his  discharge  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  literature,  and  in  1845  he  published  The 
Raven,  and  at  once  reached  the  summit  of  success.  He  wrote 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  and  is  famous  for  his  tales  The  Fall  of 
the  House  of  Usher,  The  Gold-Bug,  The  Murders  of  the  Rue 
Morgue,  and  several  others. 

The  Raven. 

10.  Lenore:  a  favourite  name,  used  previously  as  the 
title  of  a  poem. 

26.  dreaming  dreams:  the  nature  of  these  dreams  defies 
all  conjecture. 

38.  Raven.  The  raven  was  in  olden  times  associated  with 
war  and  its  casualties,  and  has  always  been  re¬ 
garded  with  dread  by  the  superstitious  as  presaging 
ill-luck  and  death. 
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41.  Pallas:  a  name  of  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
but  also  the  goddess  of  storm. 

47.  Plutonian.  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  underworld  is  there¬ 
by  the  god  of  darkness  and  night. 

63.  master.  That  the  raven  learns  parrot-like  is  true. 

64.  burden:  the  constantly  recurring  thought  or  theme. 
80.  Seraphim:  plural  of  seraph,  one  of  the  angelic  host. 
82.  nepenthe:  a  magic  potion  causing  forgetfulness,  hence 

forgetfulness. 

93.  Aidenn:  an  English  reproduction,  coined  by  Poe,  of 
the  Arabic  spelling  of  Eden. 

106.  throws  his  shadow:  the  sole  lamp  is  on  the  wall  over 
and  behind  the  bust  of  Pallas. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  (1865-  ),  was  born  in  Bom¬ 

bay.  His  father,  who  for  some  time  was  curator  of  the 
Lahore  museum,  was  an  artist  of  considerable  ability.  Rudyard 
Kipling  was  educated  at  the  United  Services  College,  West¬ 
ward  Ho,  North  Devon.  A  picture  of  this  experience  is 
given  in  Stalky  and  Co.  On  returning  to  India  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Lahore  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  published  a  volume  of 
verses  called  Departmental  Ditties,  and  followed  this  by  several 
volumes  of  short  stories  about  life  in  India.  The  vigour  and 
daring  of  these  stories  made  him  famous.  He  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  east,  visited  South  Africa,  lived  for  some  years 
in  the  United  States,  and  finally  settled  in  England.  He  wrote 
novels  as  well  as  short  stories,  but  not  with  such  consummate 
art.  His  stories  for  children  ( The  Jungle  Books  and  Just  So 
Stories )  are  great  favourites.  But  it  was  his  poetry  that  won 
him  his  more  immediate  fame.  With  their  raciness  and 
vitality,  his  poems  struck  a  new  note  in  English  literature. 
Kipling  was  an  enthusiastic  Imperialist,  and  did  much  in  his 
poetry  and  other  writings  to  stir  up  the  strong  imperial 
sentiment  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  present  century. 

Danny  Deever. 

1.  Files-on-Parade:  one  of  the  privates. 

The  Ballad  of  East  and  West. 

8.  calkins:  spurs  on  a  horse’s  shoe  to  prevent  slipping. 
11.  Ressaldar:  a  native  captain  of  an  Indian  cavalry 
regiment. 

20.  breech-boit:  the  bolt  which  loads,  unloads,  and  cocks 
a  rifle. 

34.  snaffle-bars:  a  snaffle-bit  is  one  jointed  in  the  middle. 

It  is  a  severe  form  of  bit. 

74.  ling:  heath. 
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W.  S.  GILBERT  (1836-1911),  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was 
a  master  of  brilliant  buffoonery.  He  is  best  known  for  the 
delightfully  absurd  and  satiric  comic  operas  he  produced  in 
collaboration  with  the  musician,  Arthur  Sullivan.  Bab  Ballads 
are  amongst  the  best  nonsense  rhymes  in  the  language.  They 
were  illustrated  in  amusing  style  by  Gilbert  himself.  The  Yarn 
of  the  Nancy  Bell  was  rejected  by  a  comic  magazine  of  the 
day  because  it  was  “too  cannibalistic  for  its  readers’  tastes/ 

The  “Nancy  Bell”. 

11.  bo’sun:  boatswain,  a  certain  subordinate  officer  on 

shipboard. 

midshipmite:  midshipman,  a  petty  officer  under  in¬ 
struction  on  shipboard,  usually  just  a  boy. 

12.  gig:  a  boat. 

71.  shalot:  a  vegetable  somewhat  like  garlic. 

HENRY  NEWBOLT  (1862-  ),  was  born  at  Belston, 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  profession  of  law;  but 
after  practising  for  twelve  years  he  retired  from  the  pro¬ 
fession  to  engage  in  literary  work.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  ballads  of  the  sea,  though  he  has  produced  some  other 
poetry  of  very  high  quality.  The  popularity  of  his  sea 
ballads  is  dependent  on  their  breeziness  and  the  infectious  swing 
of  their  rhythms. 

Drake's  Drum. 

1-3.  in  his  hammock  ....  slung  atween  the  round  shot. 

A  sailor  was  buried  in  his  hammock,  round  shot 
being  put  in  to  make  the  body  sink. 

2.  there  below:  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

3.  Nombre  Dios  Bay:  a  bay  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Drake  was  buried  in  this  bay. 

4.  Plymouth  Hoe:  Plymouth  Harbour.  Plymouth  was 

the  home  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

11.  tho’  his  death  fell:  though  his  death  might  befall. 

16.  As  we  drummed  them  long  ago:  Drake  fought  against 
the  Spanish  Armada. 

21.  The  Sound:  Plymouth  Sound. 

23.  the  old  trade:  fighting. 

24.  ware:  on  guard. 

JOHN  MASEFIELD  (1875-  ),  the  present  poet- 

laureate  of  England,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Bridges. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  ballads  and  narratives  of  the  sea,  in 
which  he  makes  pictorial  and  dramatic  use  of  his  own  ex- 
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perience  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  Salt  Water  Ballads, 
Dauber,  and  The  Wanderer  are  representative.  Other  char¬ 
acteristic  poems  are  The  Everlasting  Mercy  (which  established 
his  fame  in  1911),  The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street,  Reynard  The 
Fox,  and  Right  Royal.  Ke  has  also  written  several  novels 
and  plays. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

50.  King  o’  Spain:  local  inn. 

86.  kex:  hollow  stalks. 

156.  hackles:  the  stiff  hair  on  the  neck  of  a  dog. 

scored  to  cry:  to  cry  to  a  strong  scent. 

234.  pasque  flowers:  of  the  anemone  family. 

329.  spinney:  a  thicket. 

396.  you  must  cast:  to  make  a  detour  in  search  of  a  trail. 
568.  brock:  a  badger. 

622.  Norns:  the  three  Fates  (Past,  Present  and  Future) 
in  Scandinavian  mythology. 

635.  fell:  a  growth  of  hair. 

717.  meuse:  an  opening  in  the  hedge. 

THOMAS  HARDY  (1840-1928),  one  of  the  most  out¬ 
standing  literary  figures  of  his  age,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire, 
England.  His  father  was  a  stonemason,  and  he  himself 
studied  to  be  an  architect,  but  after  working  for  a  short  time 
at  this  profession  in  London,  he  abandoned  it  in  favour  of 
letters.  In  1871  he  issued  his  first  novel,  Desperate  Remedies, 
and  then  for  twenty-five  years  wrote  exclusively  novels,  essays, 
and  short  stories.  Some  of  the  novels  like  The  Return  of  The 
Native  and  T ess  of  The  D’Urbervilles  are  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  English  prose.  For  many  years  he  was  known  only 
as  a  novelist ;  but  when  he  was  nearly  sixty  he  stopped  writing 
novels  altogether  and  began  to  publish  poetry.  When  he 
died  at  an  age  of  nearly  ninety  his  fame  as  a  poet  was  if 
anything  greater  than  his  fame  as  a  novelist.  His  poems  show 
a  wide  variety  of  themes  and  metres,  varying  from  simple 
lyrics  to  a  huge  three  volume  epic  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
called  The  Dynasts.  Hardy  was  a  poet  of  broad  human 
sympathies,  and  deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  struggles  of  man¬ 
kind,  the  futility  of  much  human  effort,  and  the  blind  power  of 
fate  in  human  affairs. 

Convergence  of  the  Twain.  This  poem  is  concerned  with 
the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  the  great  White  Star  liner,  which  left 
Southampton  on  April  10th,  1912,  for  her  maiden  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Her  destruction,  following  upon  her  collision 
with  a  spur  of  floe-ice,  and  the  drowning  of  fifteen  hundred 
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passengers  and  crew,  startled  the  world,  especially  when  it  was 
believed  that  the  ship  was  unsinkable.  The  event  gripped  the 
imagination  of  Thomas  Hardy,  who  saw  in  it  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  Fate  achieves  the  frustration  of  human 
plans. 

VACHEL  LINDSAY  (1879-1931),  is  an  American  writer 
who  places  great  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  euphony  in 
the  composition  of  verse.  His  poetry  is  meant  to  be  chanted 
rather  than  silently  read,  sharing  in  this  respect  the  character  ! 
of  the  negro  spirituals.  Poems  which  illustrate  this  quality 
are: — General  Booth  Enters  Heaven,  The  Congo,  John  Brown,  | 
and  The  Ghosts  of  the  Buffaloes. 

EVA  GORE-BOOTH  (1871-  ),  was  born  at  Lissadill, 

County  Sligo,  Ireland.  She  is  one  of  the  less  well-known  poets 
of  the  Irish  school.  Much  of  her  poetry  is  philosophical  or 
mystic,  but  in  some  of  her  shorter  poems  she  shows  the  Celt’s 
gift  for  lyrical  expression.  Much  of  her  early  life  was  spent 
in  Manchester,  where  she  was  instrumental  in  forming  the 
first  of  the  women’s  trade-unions.  She  loved  the  poor,  and 
was  especially  concerned  in  upholding  the  rights  of  working 
women  and  improving  their  economic  position. 

WILLIAM  BUTLER  YEATS  (1865-  ),  is  one  of  the 

leaders  of  the  modern  movement  in  Irish  literature.  Though 
he  has  written  a  number  of  dramas,  his  chief  contribution  to 
the  Irish  revival  consists  in  his  numerous  volumes  of  lyrics,  in 
which  many  of  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Celtic  past  are 
re-set  to  exquisite  rhythms. 

WALTER  DE  LA  MARE  (1873-  ),  was  born  at 

Charlton,  in  Kent,  England.  His  first  book,  Songs  of  Child¬ 
hood  (1902),  revealed  an  unsurpassed  gift  of  putting  into 
delicate  and  graceful  language  ideas  which  not  only  caught  the 
fancy  of  children,  but  appealed  also  to  grown-ups.  He  is  the 
poet  preeminently  of  magic  and  whimsicality,  but  he  gets  the 
same  rich  and  colourful  effects  in  his  short  stories  and  novels. 

WILFRID  WILSON  GIBSON  (1880-  ),  an  English 
writer  known  best  for  his  dramatic  narratives  in  the  realistic 
vein  of  oppressed  types  of  humanity.  The  titles  of  his  volumes 
indicate  his  sympathies:  Daily  Bread,  Fires,  Thoroughfares, 
Livelihood. 

EDEN  PLIILPOTTS  (1862-  ),  an  English  novelist  who 

has  woven  into  his  fiction  .he  scenes  and  characters  of 
Dartmoor  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  much  the  same  manner  in 
which  Thomas  Hardy  has  treated  Wessex. 
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JAMES  STEPHENS  (1882-  ),  an  Irish  writer  whose 

fiction  and  verse  exhibit  a  buoyant  and  whimsical  spirit.  He 
is  known  widely  by  his  Crock  of  Gold  (1912),  a  fantastic 
novel  full  of  quaint  symbolism. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DRUMMOND  (1854-1907),  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Mohill,  County  Listrim,  Ireland,  but  emigrated 
to  Canada  at  an  early  age  and  obtained  a  position  as  telegraph 
operator  at  Borde  a  Plouffe,  a  little  village  near  Montreal.  It 
was  here  that  he  gained  that  intimate  knowledge  of  French 
Canadian  life  and  character  which  enabled  him  to  picture  the 
habitant  and  the  voyageur  with  such  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing.  He  later  went  back  to  school,  attending  High  School 
in  Montreal,  McGill  University  and  Bishop’s  College,  where 
he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1884.  He  practised  medicine  in 
Montreal  for  many  years  and  died  in  1907.  Drummond’s 
poetry  is  marked  by  a  fine  vein  of  humour  and  a  rich  depth 
of  humanity,  and  it  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  a  very  wide 
popularity. 

De  Stove  Pipe  PIole. 

2.  go  couche:  gone  to  bed. 

6.  famme:  wife. 

8.  riche  lak  diable:  rich  as  the  devil. 

11.  for  spark  it:  to  court. 

16.  gallerie:  porch. 

19.  mak’  de  embrasser:  embrace  or  kiss  each  other. 

31.  prenez  garde:  look  out  for. 

36.  old  Bonhomme:  old  man. 

48.  stove  pipe  hole.  In  houses  heated  by  the  old-fashioned 
stove  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  upstairs  floor  for  the 
stove  pipe.  In  summer,  when  the  stove  was  not 
in  use,  the  pipes  would  be  removed  and  the  hole 
would  sometimes  be  left  open. 

52.  before  he’s  cornin’  die:  before  he  dies. 

54.  habitant:  French-Canadian  farmer. 

73.  tout  suite:  right  away. 

75.  peep:  people. 

76.  on  parloir:  into  the  parlour. 

EDWIN  JOHN  PRATT  (1883-  ),  born  in  New¬ 

foundland,  now  on  the  staff  of  the  English  Department, 
Victoria  University.  Toronto.  He  has  published  several 
volumes  of  poetry,  the  more  recent  ones  being  Titans,  Corses 
of  the  Sea,  and  The  Roosevelt  and  The  Antinne.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1930. 
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The  Cachalot. 

1.  Cape  Delgado:  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

7.  scaur:  a  broken  or  irregular  crag. 

14.  sea-urchin:  an  edible  shell-fish  covered  with  sharp 
spines,  and  commonly  known  as  a  sea-egg  or 
hedgehog. 

18.  anemones:  a  class  of  zoophytes  or  animal  plants 
resembling  flowers  in  shape  and  variety  of  colour. 

22.  kraken.  The  term  kraken  strictly  refers  to  a  mythical 
sea-serpent  alleged  to  have  been  seen  by  super¬ 
stitious  sailors  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  but  is  used 
commonly  as  a  designation  for  the  gigantic  squid 
or  devil-fish.  That  such  a  monster  as  the  squid  is 
not  a  fabulous  creature  but  an  actual  inhabitant  of 
the  sea  is  abundantly  attested,  for  several  have 
been  discovered  dead  on  the  beaches  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  huge  fragments  of  their  bodies  have 
been  found  within  the  stomachs  of  cachalots.  The 
squid  may  attain  the  weight  of  tons;  its  eight 
tentacles,  sometimes  fifty  feet  long,  protrude  from 
the  head  (hence  the  name  cephalopod),  and  are 
armed  with  rows  of  round,  concave,  claw-rimmed 
discs  which  act  as  a  sucking  vacuum  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  body  of  their  prey.  It  also  possesses 
a  peculiar  inky  substance  called  sepia  which  can 
be  expelled  from  a  sac  to  darken  the  water  at  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  The  closest  parallel  to  the 
octopus  in  structure  is  the  common  squid,  a 
diminutive  decapod  used  as  bait  in  the  cod-fishery 
which,  when  pulled  over  the  gunwale  of  a  boat, 
has  an  uncanny  precision  in  discharging  its 
irritating  secretion  right  into  the  eye  of  a  fisher¬ 
man.  It  may  at  once  be  assumed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  whale,  there  is  no  form  of  marine 
life  which  can  successfully  resist  the  grasp  of  an 
animal  such  as  this.  The  bigger  sharks  would 
be  helpless,  and  there  are  instances  of  the  finding 
of  dead  whales  where  the  fissures  and  stripes  on 
their  bodies  indicated  death  through  only  one  kind 
of  encounter.  The  squid  then  becomes  the  natural 
foe  and  prey  of  the  cachalot.  Frank  Bullen  (one 
of  the  most  authoritative  writers  on  the  whale- 
chase),  in  referring  to  the  killing  of  a  great  sperm, 
states  that,  amongst  the  masses  of  food  ejected 
from  its  stomach  just  before  death,  was  one  block 
of  squid  estimated  to  be  8  x  6  x  6  feet. 
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38.  mollusc.  Squids  and  the  cephalopods  in  general 
belong  to  an  order  of  invertebrate  animals  called 
Mollusca.  The  name  applies  particularly  to  a  soft 
boneless  membrane  or  mantle  enclosing  the  body. 
41.  antennae.  The  tentacles  taper  out  at  the  end  to  very 
sensitive  feelers. 

44.  barracuda:  “A  voracious  fish  similar  in  form  to  that 

of  a  pike.” 

45.  tuna  or  tunny:  sometimes  called  the  horse-mackerel. 

It  is  native  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic. 
Some  of  the  larger  species  may  weigh  one 
thousand  pounds. 

46.  tarpon.  This  fish,  five  or  six  feet  long,  abounds  in  the 

waters  of  the  West  Indies.  It  has  large  brilliant 
scales. 

dolphin:  a  very  agile  fish  remarkable  for  the  varied 
and  vivid  colours  it  assumes  before  dying. 

83.  flukes:  the  whale's  tail,  so-called  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  “flukes”  or  hook-part  of  an 
anchor. 

102.  Rio:  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capital  of  Brazil;  Celebes: 
East  of  Borneo. 

115.  Comoro:  between  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

129.  The  Line:  the  Equator. 

132.  Nantucket:  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  were  the 
great  whaling  ports  of  New  England. 

136.  bumper:  a  corruption  of  bumbard,  a  drinking  vessel 
filled  to  overflowing;  hence  a  full  load  or  harvest. 
138.  Sunda  Strait:  between  Sumatra  and  Java. 

142.  Cocos:  a  group  of  islands  off  the  west  of  Java;  Sey¬ 
chelles:  off  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

147.  holystone:  a  soft  sand-stone  used  for  scrubbing  the 

deck  of  a  ship. 

148.  duff:  a  boiled  flour  pudding. 

149.  press  of  sail:  a  full  spread  of  canvas. 

155.  cross-trees:  wooden  or  iron  arms  near  the  head  of  a 
mast  to  which  the  topmast  shrouds  are  attached. 
158.  shrouds:  ropes,  generally  of  wire,  supporting  masts. 
161.  windjammer:  nautical  slang:  “taking  the  wind  out  of 
one’s  sails.” 

166.  looard  beam.  Looard  or  leeward  is  that  side  of  a  ship 

opposite  to  that  on  which  the  wind  blows;  beam 
is  the  greatest  width  of  a  ship,  that  is,  at  the 
centre. 

167.  Hard  up:  to  put  the  tiller  quickly  over  to  the  wind' 

ward  side. 
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173.  royals.  In  all  large  square-rigged  ships  there  are 

several  lengths  to  the  mast:  lower,  top,  top-gallant 
aid,  sometimes  the  royal,  the  last  ordinarily  being 
the  highest  and  in  one  piece  with  the  top-gallant. 
The  sails  take  their  names  from  the  masts  or  yards 
to  which  they  are  set. 

174.  studsail.  etc.:  sails  running  on  stays  between  the 

masts  or  bent  to  booms  run  out  beyond  the  yards, 
to  increase  the  spread  when  going  before  the 
wind. 

175.  barque:  a  three-masted  vessel  square-rigged  on  the 

fore  and  main  masts  and  fore-and-aft-rigged  on 
the  mizzen. 

176.  davits:  cranes  on  the  ship’s  sides  for  the  lowering 

and  raising  of  boats. 

177.  block-sheaves.  The  block  is  a  pulley  and  the  sheaves 

are  the  wheels  within. 

179.  unshipped.  To  ship  oars  means  to  put  them  in  row- 

locks  ready  for  rowing.  The  whale  being  miles 
away,  the  boat,  under  fair  wind,  covers  the  distance 
with  sail  only. 

180.  in  trim.  This  phrase  properly  means  in  a  level  pos¬ 

ition  or  in  balance;  it  also  means  “smart”  or 
ready.  “To  trim  sails”  is  to  have  them  so  dis¬ 
posed  that  the  vessel  may  take  best  advantage  of 
the  wind. 

181.  payed.  “To  pay  away”  is  to  slacken  off.  “To  pay 

around”  is  to  turn  a  vessel’s  head  around  and 
away  from  the  wind. 

200.  gaily  (or  gallow) :  to  frighten;  a  word  now  practically 
confined  to  the  vocabulary  of  New  England 
whalers. 

Cf.  Lear,  Act  III.  Scene  2.  “The  wrathful  skies 
gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark,  and  make 
them  keep  their  caves.” 

203.  abaft:  behind  or  towards  the  stern  of  a  ship. 

207.  box-lines:  a  small  coil  of  whale-line  resting  on  a 
triangular  platform  (the  box)  at  the  bow. 

219.  Iron  draw.  The  harpoon  is  said  to  draw  when  its  hold 
on  the  blubber  of  the  whale  is  unable  to  stand 
the  strain. 

223.  tubs.  The  whale-line,  although  not  much  more  than 
a  half-inch  in  thickness,  is  made  of  the  best  hemp 
or  manilla  and  is  capable  of  suspending  a  weight 
of  three  tons.  It  is  coiled  in  a  large  tub  (some¬ 
times  in  two  smaller  tubs),  1800  feet  of  it,  and 
should  the  whale  in  a  given  sounding  exhaust 
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the  line,  as  it  well  might  do,  the  end-splice  is 
flung  to  a  man  in  the  next  boat  who  attaches  it 
to  the  rope  of  his  tub  and  so  on,  it  being  quite 
possible  for  a  whale  to  use  up  more  than  a  mile 
of  rope  in  a  chase. 

226.  drugg  or  drogue:  a  square  piece  of  plank  with  a 
rope-tail  spliced  in  its  centre,  and  considered  to 
hinder  a  whale’s  progress  by  at  least  as  much  as 
four  boats.  This  is  tied  on  to  the  end  of  the 
line  when  it  looks  as  if  the  whale  is  going  to 
deplete  the  tub  before  he  comes  to  the  surface. 

240.  chock:  a  groove  with  a  metal  casing  in  the  bow  of 
of  the  boat  through  which  the  rope  is  allowed  to 
run. 

243.  piggin:  a  small  bucket. 

247.  Loggerhead:  an  upright-post  near  the  stern  of  the 
boat  around  which  the  line  is  turned,  once,  twice 
or  three  times,  according  to  the  tension  and  rate 
of  speed. 

259.  stern  sheets:  the  floor  boards  at  the  stern  of  the  boat. 

284.  killers:  the  Orca  gladiator,  a  small  whale  with  teeth  in 
both  jaws. 

294.  breaches.  A  whale  is  able  to  take  an  almost  vertical 
leap  completely  out  of  the  water,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  salmon. 

324.  Hard-a-lee:  to  put  the  tiller  of  a  vessel  quickly  over 
to  the  lee  side. 

365.  bowhead:  a  whale  allied  to  the  Greenland  type,  in¬ 
habiting  Arctic  and  Antarctic  waters. 

368.  bitts:  posts  placed  through  the  deck  of  a  ship  around 

the  masts  and  the  stock  of  the  bowsprit. 

369.  cutting  stage:  a  plank  scaffolding  suspended  over  the 

side  of  the  vessel.  The  process  of  stripping  the 
whale  of  its  blubber  is  called  “cutting-in”, 
spade:  sharp,  square  knife  attached  to  a  pole,  and  in 
shape  like  the  blade  of  a  paddle. 

377.  pawl:  a  catch  to  prevent  reverse  movement  of  the 
windlass. 

390.  clotted  nostrils:  a  whale  mortally  wounded  may  dis¬ 
charge  blood  with  its  breath  through  the  spout- 
hole. 

411.  stanchions:  upright  posts  supporting  beams  and 
bulwarks. 

417.  halliards  or  halyards:  ropes  by  which  sails,  flags  or 
yards  are  hoisted. 
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trestle-cheek:  a  trestle  is  a  construction  at  the  mast¬ 
head  to  support  the  cross-trees  and  the  topmast, 
and  a  cheek  is  a  projection  to  support  the  trestle. 
420.  skysail:  the  highest  sail  on  a  mast  standing  above 
the  royal. 

The  Ice-Floes. 

1.  foretop  and  barrel:  the  barrel  at  the  masthead  into 
which  the  “look-out”  enters  through  a  trap-door. 

7.  slob:  water-logged,  more  penetrable  ice. 

growler:  a  heavy,  almost  submerged  fragment  of  ice 
so-termed  because  of  the  low,  crunching  sound 
made  when  one  piece  grinds  against  another  — 
very  dangerous  to  navigation  as  it  often  escapes 
being  observed. 

25.  bobbing-holes:  blow-holes  always  kept  open  in  the 
severest  weather. 

49.  The  gaff  is  a  long  pole  made  of  ash,  hickory  or  some 
tough  wood,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  hook.  It  is 
generally  stout  enough  to  lay  out  the  “harps”  but 
it  leaves  little  impression  on  some  of  the  older 
and  bigger  seals,  which  have  to  be  killed  by  rifles. 

52.  pelt:  the  skin,  with  the  adherent  fat. 

56.  flags:  each  group  of  men  carries  a  number  of  flags, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  “panned”  seals  to 
indicate  that  such  a  batch  belongs  to  the  ship  in 
question. 

60.  mizzen:  in  a  three-masted  ship  the  mainmast  is  in  the 
centre,  and  the  mizzen  aft. 

64.  donkey-winch:  a  type  of  windlass  run  by  a  small 
engine. 

68.  sculped:  sealer’s  term  for  skinned. 

69.  pans:  a  pan  is  a  certain  area  of  ice  on  which  the  pelts 

are  heaped;  it  also  means  a  portion  of  the  ice 
detached  from  the  main  pack. 

92.  sirene:  local  for  siren. 

120.  heart.  When  young  seals  are  killed  and  “sculped”,  a 
sealer  will  attach  some  of  the  hearts  to  his  belt, 
and  when  hungry  will  eat  them  raw. 

147.  drum  .  .  .  nave:  a  reference  to  the  funeral  service  at 
the  time  of  the  disaster. 

ARCHIBALD  LAMPMAN  (1861-1899),  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Morpeth,  Ontario.  His  father,  who  also  wrote 
poetry,  though  not  for  publication,  was  an  Anglican  clergy¬ 
man.  After  graduating  from  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 
Lampman  taught  for  a  few  months  in  the  Orangeville  High 
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School,  and  then  entered  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Ottawa,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  nature  poetry,  but  his  poem,  The  Violinist, 
shows  that  he  possessed  considerable  narrative  power,  had  he 
cared  to  use  it. 

The  Violinist. 

2.  face  of  parchment:  the  skin  was  like  parchment  from 
long  exposure  to  the  weather. 

31.  pent:  stored  up. 

41.  the  jingling  round  of  pleasure  broke:  the  pleasure¬ 
seeking  crowd  stopped  to  listen. 

72.  Spohr,  Ludwig  (1784-1859),  was  a  famous  German 
composer  and  violinist,  who  frequently  visited 
Dresden  to  give  concerts,  and  for  a  time  lived 
there.  He  played  with  great  emotional  power. 
An  Italian  critic  called  him  “the  finest  singer  on 
the  violin  that  had  ever  been  heard”. 

WILSON  MACDONALD  (1881-  ),  born  at  Cheapside, 

Ontario,  and  educated  at  Woodstock  College  and  McMaster 
University.  He  has  lived  now  for  many  years  in  Toronto. 
Representative  works  are  The  Miracle  Songs  of  Jesus,  Out 
of  The  Wilderness,  and  the  Flagon  of  Beauty. 

BLISS  CARMAN  (1861-1930),  born  at  Fredericton,  N.B., 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  graduating 
as  Gold  Medalist  in  1881.  He  spent  many  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  connected  with  the  Independent  and  Current 
Literature  in  an  editorial  capacity.  His  Low  Tide  on  Grand 
Pre  was  published  in  1893  and  earned  wide  acclaim.  He  is 
preeminently  a  lyrical  poet,  and  his  influence  upon  the  Can¬ 
adian  tradition  has  been  considerable. 

Forever  and  Forever.  The  place  names  of  this  poem  refer 
to  streams,  hills,  lakes,  towns  and  districts  of  the  Maritimes. 

AUDREY  ALEXANDRA  BROWN  (1904-  ),  a  young 

writer  of  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  whose  volume  of  poems, 
A  Dryad  in  Nanaimo,  has  just  recently  appeared. 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS  (1860-  ),  is  one  of  Can¬ 

ada’s  most  distinguished  men  of  letters.  He  was  born  at 
Douglas,  York  County,  New  Brunswick,  and  educated  at 
Fredericton  Collegiate  and  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
For  a  few  months  he  was  editor  of  The  Week  in  Toronto. 
He  then  entered  academic  work,  and  was  for  ten  years 
(1885-1895)  associated  with  King’s  College,  Windsor,  Nova 
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Scotia,  first  as  professor  of  English  and  French  Literature, 
and  later  of  English  and  Economics.  In  1897  he  became 
associate  editor  of  The  Illustrated  American,  but  this  he  soon 
dropped  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  loved  art  of  writing. 
Unlike  his  cousin,  Bliss  Carman,  who  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  poetry,  he  has  produced  a  great  variety  of  literary 
work  ranging  from  poetry  to  history.  His  stories,  especially 
his  animal  stories,  became  so  popular,  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  danger  of  their  obscuring  the  merits  of  his  other  work, 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  quiet  readjustment  of 
popular  opinion,  and  Mr.  Roberts  is  being  recognized  for 
what  he  is  —  a  very  able  writer  of  short  stories  and  novels,  but 
also  one  of  Canada’s  most  outstanding  poets. 

The  “Laughing  Sally". 

1.  Pernambuco:  a  state  in  Brazil. 

7.  black  flag:  the  pirate’s  flag. 

27.  liana’d:  twined  about  with  climbing  plants.  “Liana” 

is  used  as  the  name  of  the  climbing  plants  of  the 
tropical  forest  which  twine  about  the  trunks  and 
boughs  of  trees. 

28.  bayou:  a  branch  of  a  river  flowing  through  a  delta. 

Here,  probably,  the  sluggish  and  sheltered  mouth 
of  the  river. 
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THE  BLACK  ARROW.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  .50 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  and  Questions 
by  Emsley  L.  Yeo,  M.A.  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOOD  STORIES . .50 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  G.  Fred 
McNally,  M.A. 

Contents: — Wood,  Mrs.  Todhetley’s  Earrings ;  Stock- 
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